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SMART MAN’S WAR 
A Father's Letter to His Son 


~ ; ‘ ’ ° , 
‘| HERE'S a war on. It is a smart man’s war. It is not going to be won with 
plain muscles. Brains are going to win this war. 

This war is going to last a long time. You are very likely going to be a 
direct part of it. 

Keep vourself in physical trim. Toughen yourself physically. But you'll 
be smart not to count on your muscles alone carrying the load for you. 

There’s arithmetic, for instance. Maybe it’s dull. But bear in mind that 
the navigator of a plane or warship, or the man in charge of a gun crew afloat 
or ashore is as good as a goner without a mastery of mathematics. 

Take English. If you want to become an officer, eventually, bear in mind 
that an officer’s job is not just leading his men into action where the niceties 
of diction may be of small moment — but may involve also a great deal of 
necessary correspondence and other paper work. You don’t want your superior 
officers to mark you down as a deze-and-doze guy. 

Or your foreign language course. When vour father studied French and 
Spanish and German it really didn’t seem very important. And he forgot most 
of what he had learned before he got to the places where people talked those 
tongues. But you— you're likely to reach such places in a few years, and 
what you're learning now if you learn it will be of real military 
importance. 

In other words, if you were to ask our advice (which vou haven't), it’s this: 

Get after those books with the same spirit as if you were learning the instru 
ment board of a Flying Fortress, or how to assemble a machine gun in pitch 
darkness. This time vour schoolbooks are your first step in preparing to fight 
lor your country. 
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REGENTS AMEND PHYSICAL EDUCATION RULES 


For the fourth time in the past five 

years, the Board of Regents at its meet- 
ing on September 18th acted to step up 
the program of health and physical train- 
ing for the youth in the schools of the 
State. With a view to bringing about a 
marked improvement of physical fitness 
in line with war training needs, regula- 
tions were approved making important 
changes in provisions for health instruc- 
tion, health protection and the broad pro- 
gram of physical education including 
athletics. 
George D. Stoddard, 
acting on changes recommended to Edu- 
cation Department officials by representa- 
tives of statewide educational groups, 
presented the proposals to the Regents 
for approval. The groups recommending 
the changes included the following: 
Council of School Superintendents, State 
Public High School Athletic Association, 
New York State Association of District 
Superintendents, School Physicians’ As- 
sociation, Council of Catholic School 
Superintendents, State Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, State School Boards 
Association, State Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, State 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Committee on Physical Education 
for Girls and Women, State Teachers 
Association, Scholastic Coaches Associa- 
tion as well as representatives from the 
New York City Association for Teachers 
of Health Education and the New York 
City board of education. 


Commissioner 


The Regents Advisory Council for 
Health and Physical Education served as 
a reviewing body prior to submission of 
recommended changes in the regulations 


to the Regents. 

The emergent need for a strong and healthy 
citizenry to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion both on the home front and within the 
armed forces can not be overlooked [said Doctor 
Stoddard]. Consequently, in order to improve 
physical fitness the attention of superintendents 
and principals of schools throughout the State 
has already been brought to the war physical 
fitness training program being undertaken by 
the State War Council through its Office of 
Physical Fitness. The Regents have now acted 
to step up the quality and quantity of the pro- 
gram in the schools in line with war physical 
training needs. The amendments point directly 
at assuring physical preparation on the part of 
all youths, both boys and girls. 

The Regents now call upon school authorities 
to adjust their schedules in order not only that 
the required school subjects be allocated an 
adequate time but that sufficient time be re- 
served for giving physical education and in- 
struction to all children. The cooperation of 
all groups throughout the State is solicited to 
the end that this effort on the part of the Edu- 
cation Department may be translated into 
constructive local action. 

The major changes in the regulations 


follow: 
Health Protection 

Provision is specifically made in those cases 
where a child had transferred from one school 
to another to facilitate the transfer of the 
transcript of his health record at the same 
time. Action was also taken to alleviate dupli- 
cation of medical examinations by making avail- 
able, with the consent of the parents or guard- 
ians, the health records to various cooperating 
health agencies. 





Health Instruction 

The former regulations of the Commissioner 
of Education with respect to health instruction 
are repealed and a new section entailing more 
specific provisions substituted therefor. 
Throughout the program of instruction special 
attention will be devoted to nutrition, including 
adequate diets and eating habits. Hereafter the 
secondary school curriculum will include health 
instruction as a constant for all pupils. All 
senior schools must include an approved course 
in health teaching. One unit of Regents’ credit 
will be given for this course. The courses will 
be taught by teachers with approved preparation 
for this work. 


Physical Training and Athletics 

Provisions for a broad course of instruction 
in the physical training activities to serve all 
pupils are continued but will be intensified. There 
is nothing in the athletic regulations, as adopted, 
to prevent competition between public and pri- 
vate schools. However, it is the duty of local 
public school authorities to require that inter- 
school athletic activities for high school boys 
conform to certain minimum standards. These 
relate to the “extent of participation,” “age 
limits,” “registration and attendance” and the 
“number of events.” 

Furthermore, these regulations governing 
athletic activities apply to normal conditions of 
transportation. In the present war emergency, 
there is critical need for conserving gas and 
Therefore, all school authorities face 
interschool athletic events not 
essential war physical fitness 


rubber. 
curtailment of 
in line with 
training needs. 

The fundamental 
athletics include: 

1 A clarification of the definitions for “ post- 
schedule game or tournament” and “ postseason 
game or tournament ” was made. 

The regulations now clearly set forth that a 
postschedule game is a game conducted after 
the scheduled games have been completed while 
a postseason game is a game played after the 
close of the last day of the sports season for 
the particular sport. The regulations permit 
the scheduling of postschedule games under cer- 
tain circumstances but do not permit postseason 
games. 

2 Heretofore all games were required to be 
under the direct supervision and sponsorship of 
boards of education and trustees of school dis- 


changes _ affecting 
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tricts. The new regulations permit deviation 
from this practice. Since the State is divided 
into nine sections or districts having an execu- 
tive body of school officials in charge of each 
district and since in addition Buffalo and New 
York have their own under 
the new regulations these various bodies are 
authorized to certify to the Commissioner of 
Education their approval of any athletic activity 
control of school 
Upon such cer- 


executive bodies, 


not under the immediate 
authorities as before indicated. 
tificate and recommendation the Commissioner 
of Education is authorized to permit the 
scheduling of such activities even though they 
may not be under the supervision of the boards 
of education. This is the major policy change 
of the present 
governing athletics. 

3 School authorities are “to 
boys’ athletic program in grades 
ninth grade through club activities, intramural 
competitions, sports days and approved invita- 
tion activities.” This amendment was proposed 
and approved to expand the program of athletics 
for boys below the ninth grade. 

4 The lower age limit for cross country, ice 
hockey and football was changed from the 15th 
birthday to the 14th birthday. This makes the 
lower and upper age limits uniform for all 
sports, that is, a boy is eligible for interschool 
competition only between his 14th and 19th 
birthdays. A pupil who attains the age of 19 
years on or after September Ist, may continue 
to participate during that school year in all 
sports. 

5 The former regulation pertaining to trans- 
fer of students from one school to another is 
deleted from the new regulations. The prob- 
lem of determining the eligibility of transfer 
students will now be determined by local school 
authorities or associations of schools organized 
for the conduct of interschool athletics. Deci- 
sions on transfers will no longer be rendered by 
the Education Department. 

6 The winter sports season was established 
as “the period between November Ist and April 
Ist.” The sports seasons as now prescribed in 
the regulations provide for (1) a fall sports 
season, the period between September Ist and 
December Ist; (2) a winter sports season, the 
period between November Ist and April Ist, 
and (3) a spring sports season, the period be- 
tween March Ist and the close of the school 
year. 


amendments to regulations 


promote the 
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7 In football, the maximum number of inter- 
school games permitted during one season is 
changed from seven to eight, and interschool 
competition in football is permitted only in those 
schools which have 20 or more boys physically 
fit and eligible for 1l-man football, and 12 or 
more boys physically fit and eligible for six- 
man football. 

8 The season limits are removed from the 
sports of cross country and outdoor track and 
field. Interschool competition in cross country 
is limited to one competitive run each week. 
In dual track meets, where no heats are neces- 
sary, a boy may compete in any two events of 
a distance not greater than 200 yards and a 
relay. 


Heretofore, the cross country schedule has 
been limited to four competitive runs a season 
exclusive of sectional runs, and the sport was 
designated to the fall sports season. Under 
the new arrangement cross country and track 
and field activities may be conducted during any 
period of the school year. 

9 In basketball, the maximum number of 
interschool games permitted during one season 
is changed from 16 to 18 and the games neces- 
sary to break league ties are permitted. 

10 The former regulation pertaining to inter- 
school competition in swimming is deleted from 
the regulations. Since interschool competition 
in swimming is limited by facilities, it was felt 
that a statewide regulation was no longer 
necessary. 





HEALTH COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS CHANGES 


thorough analysis of the problem of ele- 
mentary and secondary health instruction 


A new and vigorous approach to the 
whole problem of improving classroom 
health instruction in the elementary and 
secondary classrooms of the State was 
launched recently with the first meeting 
in Albany of the new state health cur- 
riculum committee, appointed by the 
Board of Regents at the request of 
Associate Commissioner George M. 
Wiley. 

Members of the committee, represent- 
ing public and private education through- 
out the State and all of considerable ex- 
perience with actual classroom health 
teaching problems, are already at work 
on a broad pattern for curriculum de- 
velopment. The committee will function 
largely as a planning and steering com- 
mittee, being assisted in the work of 
writing new state syllabuses by the 
Bureaus of Curriculum Development of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Divisions and by the health teaching 
supervisors of the Division of Health and 
Education. Previous to the 
meeting, Doctor Wiley had presented a 


Physical 
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to the members of the committee. 

Doctor Wiley opened the meeting and 
addressed it briefly, introducing Commis- 
sioner George D. Stoddard. Assistant 
Commissioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck 
presided. 

“Every war dramatizes the old prob- 
lem of health,” Commissioner Stoddard 
said. “ Health is equally germane to the 
community welfare in time of peace, but 
war blasts it from the classroom and lab- 
oratory and brings it to public attention. 
The schools should apply all pressure to 
the improvement of health work so far 
as is consistent with educational ideals 
and goals.” Doctor Stoddard said there 
was no essential conflict between the long- 
term and the more immediate objectives 
of health instruction. 

Both elementary and secondary cur- 
riculums shall include health teaching for 
all pupils, the committee decided in pre- 
paring revised regulations for the Com- 
missioner and the Board of Regents. The 
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new regulations have been subsequently 
adopted by the Regents. 
garten and primary grades the health 
teaching shall be largely done by guiding 
the children in the developing of desira- 
ble health behavior, attitudes and knowl- 
edge through their everyday experiences 


In the kinder- 


in a healthful environment, according to 
the new regulations. This guidance, it 
continues, shall include systematic prac- 
tice of health habits as needed. In addi- 
tion to continued health guidance, provi- 
sion shall be made in the school programs 
of grades 4, 5 and 6 for planned units of 
teaching which shall include instruction 
by which pupils may become increasingly 
self-reliant in solving their own health 


Health 


teaching in the elementary school grades 


problems and those of the group. 


is to be carried on by the regular class- 
room teacher. 

Besides being a constant for all pupils 
in the secondary schools and besides con- 
tinued health guidance, provision is also 
to be made in the junior high school 
grades for approved health teaching, 
either as part of a broad science program 
or as a separate course, the new regula- 
tion states. In addition to continued 
health guidance in the senior high school 
provision is required also to be made for 
an approved course or courses in health 
teaching carrying one unit of credit. 
Health teaching is to be required for all 
pupils in the junior and senior high school 
grades and is to be taught by teachers 
with approved preparation. (“Approved” 
means, in the definitions for all the health 
and physical education rules, “ approved 
by the Commissioner of Education.’’) 

The regulations also state that a mem- 
ber of each faculty with approved prepara- 
tion is to be designated as health coordi- 
nator, “in order that the entire faculty 
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may cooperate in realizing the potential 


health teaching values of the school 


program.” 

A number of “ essential phases ” of the 
elementary and secondary health program 
were also considered in detail by the 
committee. 


Members of the new committee outside the 
State Education Department include the fol- 
lowing: Mrs Amy Bull Crist, district superin- 
tendent of schools, Orange county; the Rev. 
John M. Duffy, diocesan superintendent of 
schools, Rochester; Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick, 
principal, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn; 
Dr Wallace A. Manheimer, principal, Long 
Island City High School; Frances Van Arsdale, 
director of health teaching, Binghamton, and 
Elmon L. Vernier, director of health and physi- 
cal education, New Rochelle. 

Within the Department, besides Assistant 
Commissioner Van Kleeck, Dr William E. 
Young, Dr Warren W. Knox and Dr Hiram 
A. Jones, Directors, respectively, of the Divi- 
sions of Elementary Education, Secondary Edu- 
cation and Health and Physical Education, and 
Dr Lillian DeArmit, Acting Chief of the 
Bureau of Health Service, are serving on the 
committee. Present also at the first meeting 
were Marion S. Van Liew, and Helen Hay 
Heyl, Chiefs, respectively, of the Bureaus of 
Home Economics Education and Elementary 
Curriculum Development; Florence O’Neill, 
supervisor of health teaching in the Division 
of Health and Physical Education, and George 
K. Stone, general supervisor in the Division 
of Secondary Education. 


DUTIES INCREASED 


George F. Pigott, associate superin- 
tendent of schools in New York City, in 
charge of vocational high schools, has 
been assigned the added duties of super- 
vising housing, the construction, mainte- 
nance and operation of school buildings, 
under a recent order of Dr John E. Wade, 
New York City superintendent of schools. 
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PUPILS JOIN NATIONAL SCRAP HARVEST 


Throughout America, beginning on Oc- 
tober 5th a school campaign for salvaging 
scrap metal, rubber and rags was inaugu- 
rated by the War Production Board. In 
response to a request from President 
Roosevelt the pupils in all public, private 
and parochial schools in New York State 
have taken an active part in the campaign. 
The statewide effort was launched on 
September 10th in a letter from Commis- 
sioner of Education George D. Stoddard 


to all superintendents of schools. Doctor 


Stoddard wrote in part: 

We should like to enlist every teacher and 
every pupil in a coordinated effort to salvage 
necessary war materials. This request to assist 
in the immediate war effort presents unusual 
opportunities for citizenship training and for 
the development of a deeper sense of civic re- 
sponsibility. Let us again put the great State 
of New York out in front. 

In a statewide radio broadcast to the 
boys and girls of the State on October Ist 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman empha- 
sized the important part that pupils should 
take in winning the war. He declared: 

The winning of this war means much to you 
young folk who will carry on after we older 
folk have gone. This is a war of production 
and even now with production of war materials 
being made in America reaching great quanti- 
ties, we must have more and still more if we 
are to protect ourselves and assist our Allies. 
For many months I have received some very 
fine reports telling of the very good work boys 
and girls in our State have been doing in the 
Salvage for Victory Program. These reports 
tell how you have helped to get in scrap metals 
and rubber. No doubt some of you have broth- 
ers and fathers in the Army, Navy and Air 
I know you want to do your part in 
sending them the best our war factories can 
produce. 

Commissioner Stoddard said in part: 

There will be other campaigns, but none more 
timely than this one. Rubber, metal and cloth 
are needed and needed badly in the great war- 
time industries. Every pound helps. In this 


Corps. 
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State alone the work of every teacher is multi- 
plied by 90,000 and the work of every school 
child by over 2,000,000. You are a vast army. 
As you mobilize for quick action, you will find 
cooperation at home and every possible aid 
from Albany and Washington. 

What we need is an example of a patriotism 
that gets things done. Scrap from your home 
goes into the salvage pile and then directly to 
the mills and factories. Some of the metal ob- 
jects you give up have a sentimental value; 
they are not easy to part with. In such cases, 
parents and children must decide for themselves. 
But a careful search of the home or the yard 
or the farm will reveal various articles that 
Why not put them to 
good use now, while the need is urgent? If this 
is a sacrifice, it is simply what happens to 


have been discarded. 


fighters in time of war. 
School people have already set high standards. 
I know that you will get in the scrap. In so 
doing you will furnish a fine example of what 
we mean by cooperation, loyalty and citizenship. 
A teacher’s manual, check lists of the 
kinds of 


posters were sent to all superintendents 


various scrap materials and 
and principals as a means of stimulating 
interest in the campaign and to suggest 
practical ways of locating and assembling 
the scrap materials. 

Doctor Stoddard designated Dr Arthur 
K. Getman as the salvage coordinator for 
the schools to unite the efforts of the 
State Salvage Committee and school offi- 
cials and teachers in meeting the present 


emergency. In a letter to school officials 


emphasizing the educational features of 


the program Doctor Getman wrote: 

The excellent teaching services that have cen- 
tered in the war savings program furnish an 
appropriate standard for maintaining sound edu- 
cational services in the salvage campaign. In 
response to specific requests to the schools for 
assistance in the scrap harvest, two primary 
objectives seem clear: (1) to meet the national 
emergency through an all-out effort to collect 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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DOCTOR KNOX HEADS VICTORY CORPS 


Full cooperation of the New York 
State Education Department in the High 
School Victory Corps program has been 
assured by the action of Dr George D. 
Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, in 
appointing Dr Warren W. Knox as State 
Victory Corps Director. Doctor Knox 
is Director of the Division of Secondary 
Education in the Department. 

Commenting on the formation of the 
High School Victory Corps, Doctor 
Stoddard said: 


Our Nation faces the most serious manpower 
crisis in its history. Despite conversion efforts 
we shall be increasingly short of trained men 
and women to meet military, war industry, 
farm and other essential civilian needs. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of high school youth must 
be adequately prepared to step into war duties 
immediately upon leaving school. Even those 
going on to colleges or universities must in- 
tensify and perhaps accelerate their training 
for war work. 

To meet this national crisis the Army, Navy, 
Commerce Department and War Manpower 
Commission, in cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education, are requesting that 
every effort be made to mobilize high school 
students for more effective preparation for and 
participation in wartime services. It is be- 
lieved that this can best be done through the 
organization and development of a High School 


Victory Corps in the public and private second- 
ary schools of the country. 

We are confident that the teachers, school 
officials and the youth of our State wish to 
make a maximum contribution to the war 
effort. It is the considered opinion of the Na- 
tional Policy Committee, made up of prominent 
educators and representatives of the Army, 
Navy and Commerce Departments, that the 
High School Victory Corps plan, which is being 
forwarded to the local high school authorities 
by the United States Office of Education, pro- 
vides a practical and democratic method of 
achieving this aim. 

The aims of the High School Victory Corps 
are in keeping with many of the activities now 
carried on in the accelerated war efforts that 
are a part of the program of many schools. 
The objectives will have values both inside 
and outside of the classroom. Community 
service is a vital phase of the plan. It is not 
intended that the High School Victory Corps 
will supersede any existing voluntary organiza- 
tions which are now functioning effectively in 
the high school program. 

It is anticipated that many high schools 
throughout the State will wish to develop 
a program for the organization of the 
High School Victory Corps along the 
lines of the manual that has been pre- 
pared by the federal authorities. Any 
inquiry with regard to the plan by local 
high school principals may be directed to 
Doctor Knox. 





YOUTHS TO SPOT AIRPLANES 


Airplane spotting is among the first 
war duties approved for members of the 
new High School Victory Corps by Com- 
missioner of Education George D. Stod- 
dard. The First Fighter Command of 
the United States Army has advised that 
boys and girls of the older high school 
group have done efficient work as volun- 
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teer observers in manning observation 
posts in the aircraft warning service. 
There is an urgent necessity for main- 
taining a constant supply of observers, 
according to the First Fighter Command, 
which describes the service as the State’s 
first line of defense. The Army authori- 
ties report that, because of the increasing 
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shortage of adults and the difficulty of 
manning posts in the more sparsely popu- 
lated areas, the ground observation corps 
must depend more and more upon the 
youth of the State. 

Inasmuch as high school boys and girls 
will organize to promote community serv- 
ice through their High School Victory 
Corps, Doctor Stoddard states that the 
director of each local volunteer office may 
communicate with local school principals 


and superintendents to develop this type 
of service. The extent of the need and 
the hours and conditions under which 
older high school pupils may properly 
serve are recommended for local study. 

“The responsibility for developing this 
wartime assistance,” said Doctor Stod- 
dard, “ will rest with the local authorities. 
It is a timely opportunity for high schools 
It is an excellent way to teach practical 
community Civics. 





WAR SAVINGS TEACH ECONOMICS 


The vital role of war savings in the 
national economy, the schools’ substantial 
contribution to this effort, including the 
effective educational program that serves 
as a controlling motive in helping youth 
to understand some of the basic elements 
of our war economy, were discussed by 
Dr Arthur K. Getman, Associate State 
Administrator of the War Savings Staff, 
in one of the forums conducted recently 
in Washington in connection with the 
Institute of Education and the War 
sponsored by the Wartime Commission 
of the United States Office of Education. 


Commenting on the importance of teach- 
ers being well equipped to guide pupils 


along these lines, he said: 

When we buy a war savings stamp or bond 
from an allowance or from money that has 
been earned, we put this money at the disposal 
of the Government to finance the war. If we 
do not as individuals make these purchases we 
are forcing the Government to create new 
money by borrowing from the _ banks. 
This new money is bank credit. The United 
States Treasury is counting heavily that a 
large number of persons, well into the millions, 
will invest their savings in stamps and bonds 
so that it will not be necessary to create this 
bank credit. Indeed, getting the money from 
the people is actually the hard way for it is 
relatively easy to borrow money from the banks. 
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This hard way, however, is one of our greatest 
assurances against high cost of living during 
and after the war. Thus, every dollar the 
Treasury gets from the people helps to control 
the dangerous evils of inflation. 


Each one of us should understand that in 
maintaining a costly war we are certain to have 
an increase in dollars in the pockets of our 
citizens. For example, during the present year 
the outgo for armaments will be at the rate of 
90 billions of dollars, which is nearly 20 bil- 
lions more than last year. The Government 
could not possibly in one year get so much from 
the sale of bonds plus taxes. It is estimated 
that at least 25 billion dollars will have to be 
obtained through bank credit. The officials of 
Government seem determined that there shall 
not be an uncontrolled increase of new money 
which in turn will force prices up because of 
the scarcity of nonwar goods. It will be clear 
that the war savings program becomes an im- 
portant part of the present seven-point program 
for controlling the high cost of living. It is 
of the utmost importance that our young people 
who are old enough to understand the simple 
truths of our national economy follow step by 
step the activities of government to help us 
to win the battle of inflation. Our young 
people have more at stake, perhaps, than any 
other group of American citizens in the outcome 
of this fight because their career opportunities 
and their ability to control the forces which 
thwart a stable standard of living depend 


(Concluded on page 66) 
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LIBRARY ACQUIRES ANTIQUE GLOBE 


A terrestrial globe of unusual historic 
interest has become the property of the 
New York State Library. It is one of 
six known 13-inch globes made by the 
first American globe-maker and was made 
by him in 1822. Furthermore, it was 
constructed in Albany, thus making it an 
important addition to Americana of New 
York State origin. 

The inscription on the globe reads: 


A NEW AMERICAN THIRTEEN 


James Madison Ellis, and to the latter’s 
daughter, Clara Ellis, now Mrs J. Law- 
rence Hamilton of Albany, from whom it 
was secured by the State Library on June 
8th of this year. 

It is the second oldest of the Wilson 
globes now known to exist. It is mounted 
in a mahogany frame 11 inches high and 
the total height of globe and frame is 18% 


inches. Only 12 of the Wilson globes 


INCH 


(Symbolic vignette) 
TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 
Exhibiting with the greatest possible Accuracy, 
the POSITIONS OF THE PRINCIPAL KNOWN 
PLACES of the EARTH, 
With the tracks of various circumnavigations together with 
New Discoveries and Political Alterations down to 


The present PERIOD: 


1822 


By J. WILSON & SONS ALBANY ST. N. Y. 


The globe acquired by the New York 
State Library was first purchased by 
General John Ellis, a pioneer of Onon- 
daga Hill, near the present city of Syra- 


cuse. The globe descended to his son, 














1822 Wilson-made Globe 
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have been found so far. According to 
advertisements found in Albany news- 
papers and others, the globes sold for $40 
to $55 a pair, one terrestrial and one 
celestial, according to the wood used and 
whether or not they bore a compass. The 
celestial globes advertised that they bore 
nearly 5000 stars. 

The picture of the globe shows North 
America with the United States occupy- 
ing much less territory than it has since. 
The large section north of the large terri- 
tory then occupied by Mexico was known 
as the Missouri Territory. The map of 
South America shows Colombia occupy- 


ing the regions now given over to Ecua- 
dor and Venezuela. Argentina was called 


Buenos Ayres. Australia was labeled 
“New Holland” with the word “ Aus- 
tralasia”’ in smaller letters. Japan was 


labeled “ Nipon,” although the islands 


(Concluded on page 83) 
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Here are shown some of the executives of the State Education Department in conference 


with officials of the State War Council in the Executive Chambers of the Capitol. The Depart- 
ment is playing a significant role in the council’s vast program. In the front row are Lieutenant 
Governor Charles Poletti, State War Plans Coordinator, and Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education and Chairman of the State War Council’s Division of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor. In the back row, left to right, are Dr Albert B. Meredith, Coordinator, 
Office of Public School Civilian Education Service; Thomas L. J. Corcoran, Executive 
Secretary and Counsel to the State War Council; Dr Hiram A. Jones, Director of the State 
War Council’s Office of Physical Fitness, and Albert H. Hall, Chief of the Bureau of Public 
Service Training, State Education Department, Director of Public Employe and Civilian War 
Training, State Education Department, and Director of the State War Council's Office of War 
Training Programs. 


WAR TRAINING PROGRAMS CENTRALIZED 


Recognizing the need for a centralized 
state agency to coordinate the training of 
all civilians for official wartime duties on 
the home front, the New York State War 
Council, in the middle of June, established 
the State Office of War Training Pro- 
grams. This centralized training agency 
is administered for the State War Coun- 
cil by the State Education Department’s 
Bureau of Public Service Training, which 
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had conducted the statewide fire defense 
training program since June 1941. 

In recognition of this achievement, the 
Regents in June appointed Albert H. 
Hall, Chief of the Bureau of Public Serv- 
ice Training, as Director of Public Em- 
ploye and Civilian War Training in the 
Department. He is director of the State 
Office of War Training 
Milton M. Enzer, who was assistant to 


Programs. 
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Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, during the past year, 
has been made deputy director of the 
office. George H. Kline, who assisted in 
the Department’s administration of the 
fire defense training program, is now 
supervisor of instruction in the enlarged 
office. The additional staff made possible 
by the State War Council includes eight 
other supervisors of instructor training, 
visual aids, civilian protection services, 
community war services and instructional 
materials and a staff of eight field train- 
ing instructors. Instructional manuals 
and films and other aids are produced and 
distributed without charge by the Office 
of War Training Programs, which is 
located at 353 Broadway, Albany. 

The functions of this office include 
planning all statewide civilian war train- 
ing courses and assisting in their admin- 
istration, coordination and supervision; 
developing uniform instructional mate- 
rials for use throughout the State; coor- 
dinating federal and state training ; utiliz- 
ing, wherever possible, the rich training 
resources which already exist within the 
State ; developing a plan for elevating the 
level of civilian defense instruction cur- 
rently being given and assuring effective 
transmission of instruction necessary for 
the protection of the civilian population 
of the State during the months still to 
come. 

To this end, the Office of War Training 
Programs has formulated a program for 
training civilian defense instructors in 
how to teach. This program has already 
received the active support of Doctor 
Wilson, Dr Edwin R. Van _ Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision, and the State Teachers 
Association. 

The civilian defense instructor-training 
program provides an opportunity for a 
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small percentage of the State’s public 
school teachers to perform a highly im- 
portant service to their communities by 
using their skills and knowledge in train- 
ing those who are to teach civilian war 
Teachers will be re- 
instructions in 


training courses. 
quired only to give 
teaching methods. 


To assist these teachers, the staff of 
the office has prepared an_ instructor- 
training manual into which have been 


fundamentals of sound 


Recommendations of 


condensed the 
teaching technics. 
a state committee of educators with prac- 
tical experience in training problems have 
The 
members of this committee are Paul L. 
Welton, head of the department of mathe- 
matics and science at Jefferson High 
School, Rochester, and a vice president 
of the State Teachers Association, chair- 
man; Dr Hermann Cooper, Assistant 
Commissioner for Teacher Education; 
Arthur L. Mann, Chief, Walter 
Goodkoop, supervisor, Bureau of Indus- 
trial Service, State Education Depart- 
ment; Eugene D. Fink, supervisor, 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation, State Education Department; 
Dr A. B. Meredith, Director, Public 
School Civilian Education Services, 
State Education Department; Dr Arvie 
Eldred, executive secretary, State Teach- 
ers Association; Dr Charles C. Ward, 
president, Plattsburg State Teachers 
College; Dr H. Claude Hardy, superin- 
tendent of schools, White Plains, and 
D. Stanley Mix, training expert, General 
Electric Company. 

The Office of War Training Programs 
is now inviting public school superin- 
tendents and principals to select from 
their staffs teachers who are well quali- 


been incorporated in the manual. 


and 
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fied to do this work and who are willing 


to give their services as_ instructor- 
trainers. Teachers responding to this 
call will receive the instructor-training 
manual, an instructional film on teaching 
methods produced by the United States 
Army and other instructional aids. 

The importance of the program and 
the necessity for full cooperation have 
been emphasized by Doctor Wilson in a 
letter to school superintendents and 
principals : 

A uniform statewide program of instructor- 
training must be developed to assure that 
civilian war personnel will have adequate 
training to protect the lives and property of 
their neighbors in an emergency. The State 
Education Department is giving wholehearted 


support to this instructor-training program and 
is anxious to enlist your help in developing the 
program in the local communities. 

Lieutenant Governor Charles Poletti, 
as State Coordinator of War Plans, issued 
the following statement in a memorandum 
to chairmen of local war councils and 
chairmen of local war training com- 


mittees : 

I recognize that much local defense instruc- 
tion has been competently handled by trained 
people. But for those instructors who do not 
have teaching experience or training, I have 
requested the Office of War Training Pro- 
grams to arrange with superintendents and 
other public school officials of the State to 
have schoolteachers conduct instructor-training 
classes. Through such classes, local civilian 
defense instructors will be trained in better 
teaching methods. 





WADE LAUDS NEW YORK TEACHERS 


The wartime services performed by the 
teachers of New York City during the 
past summer were the subject of a recent 
letter of appreciation by Dr John E. 
Wade, school superintendent of the city. 

Your vacation [he wrote] has not been a 
vacation in the usual sense of the word, but 
rather a leave of absence from a quiet sector 
out of the clear skies of which bombs might 
have fallen suddenly as they fell on London 
after a long period of ominous, sinister silence. 
Your leave might have been canceled at a 
moment’s notice and you might have been called 
to join your fellow teachers who stood guard 
in every school building throughout the summer 
ready to shelter the children and care for them 
in any danger. You were never really off duty 
and the mere knowledge among parents that you 
were present in the schools and standing by 
gave them assurance that their children would 
be safe. 

As far as we know New York City is the 
only city in the entire country wherein teachers 
volunteered for war service in an organized 
summer program that embraced not only con- 
tinuous patrol duty in the schools, but the giv- 
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ing of war courses by teachers to other teachers 
and to parents; the training of teachers by mili- 
tary and naval authorities to condition older 
students for war service and to correlate the 
schools with the war effort, and the perform- 
ance of war work in cooperation with the Red 
Cross, the U. S. O., and the C. D. V. O. and 
other agencies. 


+4) 


NEW ROCHELLE’S ‘DAY’ 


An attractive brochure has been pub- 
lished by the New Rochelle school sys- 
tem, showing the activities of a normal 
day. Profusely illustrated, the booklet 
starts with pictures of children of all ages 
on their way to school and ends with pic- 
tures of what teachers and other school 
staff members must do after the children 
have left for the day. Health, practical 
democracy, the three “R’s” and the 
manifold activities of the day are included, 
with just enough descriptive text to com- 
plete the ideas presented. 
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NAMED CONSULTANT 

Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Supervi- 
sion, has been appointed regional consult- 
ant to the Federal Office of Civilian 
Defense and to the Federal Office of De- 
fense Health and Welfare Services. He 
will work with the states of New York, 
New Jersey and Delaware representing 
both the New York State Education De- 
partment and the United States Office of 
Education as an adviser in problems relat- 
ing to the evacuation of school children in 
the event of enemy bombing in those 
states. Doctor Van Kleeck was desig- 
nated by Commissioner George D. Stoc- 
dard at the request of Dr John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education. For some months he has 
been assisting Deputy Commissioner 
Lewis A. Wilson with similar problems 
in New York State evacuation cities and 
reception areas. 


ART WEEK SET 

The tenth annual American Art Week 
will be observed from November Ist to 
7th. This observance is sponsored by the 
American Artists 
with headquarters at Carnegie Hall, New 
York City. Its object is to publicize and 
advance the 
and particularly to draw attention to local 
artists and craftsmen by bringing their 


Professional League 


work of American artists 


works before the public. 

Participation of the schools is invited, 
especially in the making of posters an- 
nouncing the week. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Mrs Percy Decker of Catskill, who 
is the director for the 1942 observance in 


New York State. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

New York State Association of Deans 
and Other Guidance Personnel, Albany, 
November 5th—7th 

New York State Teachers Association, 
New York City, November 23d—24th 

Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, New York City, 
November 27th—28th 

American Vocational Association, To- 
ledo, Ohio, December 2d—3d 

New York State Institutional Teacher 
Placement Association, Syracuse, De- 
cember 27th 

Educational Research Association of 
New York State, Syracuse, 
28th 

New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals, Syracuse, December 
28th—30th 

New York State Association of Secon- 
De- 


December 


dary School Principals, Syracuse, 
cember 28th—30th 
New York State 
Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Syracuse, December 28th—30th 
New York State Science Teachers As- 
New York City, December 


Association for 


sociation, 
28th—30th 
New York State 
Practical Arts Association, Syracuse, De- 
cember 28th—30th 
Sea iaes 


GEOGRAPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The executive council of the New York 


Vocational and 


State Geographical Association has can- 


celed plans previously announced for the 
annual meeting of the association which 
was to have been held at Oswego on 


November 7th. The executive council 
will hold a meeting on that date at Lyman 
Hall, Syracuse University. Members of 
the association are invited to attend the 


meeting. 
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CALL ISSUED FOR MORE NURSES 


In May of this year national leaders 
announced that 50,000 graduate nurses 
would be needed for the armed forces. 
This number has now increased to 70,000 
in order to supply nurses for the armed 
forces in the ratio of 6 for every 100,000 
men. To be eligible for enrolment, nurses 
must have graduated from an accredited 
school of nursing and be licensed to prac- 
tise. In addition, they must be in good 
health, between the ages of 21 and 40 
and unmarried. 

To help meet this urgent situation, the 
U. S. Public Health Service, the New 
York State Nurses Association and the 
Council on Nursing Service requested the 
Education Department to make a quick 
inventory of nurses registered by the De- 
partment as far back as 1925. This in- 
ventory has included 8000 nurses who 
were registered for 1939-41, 60,000 who 
were registered for 1941-43, and 27,000 
registered prior to 1939. With the serv- 
ices of more than 200 volunteers from the 
various state departments and through 


the cooperation of Thomas J. Watson and 
his associates in the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, this gigantic 
task has been accomplished within a 
period of approximately three weeks. 

With the facts of this inventory avail- 
able and the results of other studies 
throughout the country, Department 
officials have found there is still an alarm- 
ing shortage of nurses. The cooperation 
of schools of nursing, nurses associations 
and nurse registries has been solicited in 
an attempt to meet the situation. 

An urgent call is now being made, 
through the BULLETIN To THE SCHOOLS, 
to school superintendents and school prin- 
cipals urging them to concentrate on this 
problem in order to get more high school 
graduates into nurse training. This call 
comes at a time when school administra- 
tors are hard pressed by various offices 
of the 
urgency can not be denied, Dr J. Hillis 


Miller, Associate Commissioner in charge 


Federal Government, but its 


of this work, declares. 





CASE INAUGURATED AT COLGATE 


Stone of the United States 
Supreme Court, who received the degree 
of doctor of laws; Joseph C. Grew, former 


Everett Needham Case was inaugu- 
rated as ninth president of Colgate Uni- 
versity September 24th, succeeding Dr 
George Barton Cutten, retired. Mr Case, 
in his inaugural address said: 

All of us —colleges included — must tighten 
our belts and demonstrate to the enemy that 
rumors of American impotence and decadence 
have been grossly exaggerated. 

Recipients of honorary degrees in- 
cluded Dr George D. Stoddard, Commis- 
sioner of Education, who received the 
degree of doctor of letters; Chief Justice 
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Harlan F. 


American ambassador to Japan, who re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of laws, and 
Rufus M. Jones, president of the Ameri- 
can Friends Committee, who received the 
degree of doctor of humane letters. 

President Roosevelt sent a message, 
declaring that winning the war would be 
futile unless the American people were 
“kept prepared to make a lasting and 
worthy peace.” 





BOARDS NAME NEW SUPERINTENDENTS 


Superintendents of schools who have 
taken office in cities and villages of New 
York State since spring are: 

City 
Albany 
Cohoes 
Dunkirk 


Superintendent 
John W. Park, acting 
F. Herrick Conners 
Thomas E. Harney 
Gloversville Hilton C. Buley 
Long Beach Richard Maher 
Mechanicville..... Melvin C. Livingston 
New York John E. Wade 
Village Superintendent 
Bath 
Great Neck 
Hoosick Falls 
Lansingburg 


Mamaroneck T. James Ahern 


eer Alvin W. Hicks 
Tupper Lake....... N. Russell Redman 


Brief biographies of most of these su- 

perintendents follow: 
T. James Ahern 

Mamaroneck’s new superintendent of 
schools is T. James Ahern, who was 
graduated from Atlantic Highlands 
(N. J.) High School in 1919 and who re- 
ceived his degree of bachelor of arts from 
Alfred University in 1923. 
his degree of master of arts from New 
York University in 1935. He taught at 
Wellsville, 1923-26; Hornell, 1926-31; 
Binghamton, 1931-34; Poughkeepsie, 
1934-36, and was principal at the Mamar- 
oneck High School, 1936-42. His work 
has included physical education, athletic 
coach, mathematics, science, guidance and 
director of an evening school. He suc- 
ceeds Samuel Engle Burr, who is now a 
lieutenant in the Army. 


Hilton C. Buley 


From Vestal to 
Hilton C. Buley as 


He received 


Gloversville came 
superintendent of 
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schools. He received his early education 
at Waverly High School, his degree of 
bachelor of science at Hobart College, the 
degree of master of arts from Cornell 
University and he has been doing gradu- 
ate work at Syracuse University. He 
taught science and athletics at Brewster 
High School, 1927-30, and at the Mil- 
waukee Country Day School, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1930-34, was supervising principal 
at Spencer Central School, 1934-38, and 
at Vestal Central School, 1938-42. He 
has organized and supervised new build- 
ings and systems during the past nine 
years and supervised the preparation of 
reading courses with extensive handbooks 
for teacher guidance at the Vestal school. 
He succeeds Harry W. Langworthy, 
retired. 


F. Herrick Conners 

The Cohoes board of education has en- 
gaged Dr F. Herrick Conners as the new 
superintendent of schools. Educated at 
Albany High School, he received the de- 
gree of bachelor of science from New 
York State College for Teachers at Al- 
bany and the degrees of master of arts 
and doctor of philosophy from Ohio State 
University. He also studied at Cornell 
University. His experience includes the 
following posts: supervising principal of 
schools at Matawan, N. J., 1919-21; 
principal of the Goundry Elementary 
School, North Tonawanda, 1921-24; in- 
structor in the department of principles 
of education at Ohio State University, 
1926-27 ; assistant professor of education 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
1927-35; member of the survey staff of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools Survey, 
1935-37; assistant state supervisor of 
emergency education in New Jersey, 
1937-39 ; remedial teacher, Albany Public 
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Schools, 1939-42, and his present ap- 
pointment, June 24th. He was a univer- 
sity fellow in school administration at 
Ohio State University, 1924-25 and 
1925-26. 
Thomas E. Harney 

With an extended background of serv- 
ice to education, including directorship of 
civilian rehabilitation in Lille, France, 
following the first World War, Thomas 
FE. Harney is the new superintendent of 
schools at Dunkirk. A native of Duluth, 
Minn., he received his elementary and 
secondary education in his home state. 
He received the degree of bachelor of 
education at State Teachers College, 
Superior, Wis., and the degree of master 
of arts from Notre Dame University. He 
has done graduate work in the University 
of Rochester, the University of Buffalo 
and Syracuse University. At Buffalo he 
is a candidate for a doctorate in educa- 
tion. He served as a naval aviation gun- 
ner in the first World War. He taught 
in Carlton county, Minn., and later was 
principal at the same elementary school. 
He was principal of the Ada ( Minn.) 
High School. He served as director in 
the departments of education in Nazareth 
College, Rochester, and Canisius College, 
Buffalo. He succeeds Jerome J. Wheeler, 
who resigned to become a state supervisor 
of industrial and technical training. 


Alvin W. Hicks 

Native of Oklahoma, Alvin W. Hicks 
goes as superintendent of schools to Rye 
Neck after a career in the educational 
system of his own state. He was gradu- 
ated from Stroud (Okla.) High School 
in 1923, received his degree of bachelor 
of arts from Tulsa University in 1934, 
the degree of master of education from 
the University of Oklahoma in 1939, and 
the degree of doctor of education from 
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Columbia University in 1942. He studied 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, during the summers of 1941 and 
1942. He taught in a one-room elemen- 
tary school in Stroud, was principal of 
the Dry Wing High School, Drumright, 
Okla., for four years, was principal at 
Bowden, Okla., for three years and was 
superintendent of public instruction of 
Creek county, at Sapulpa, Okla., from 
1931 to 1939. At Rye Neck he succeeds 
Arthur Z. Boothby, who served for 25 
years before retiring last June. 


Melvin C. Livingston 
A native of Waitsfield, Vt., Melvin C. 
Livingston, new superintendent of schools 
at Mechanicville, received his elementary 
and secondary training in the rural 
schools of his home state, earned the 
bachelor of science degree at Middlebury 
College in 1925 and his degree of master 
of arts at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1932. He taught at 
Ephratah, 1925-26, was principal at Val- 
ley Falls Union School, 1926-28, at Peru 
Union School, 1928-33, and at Schroon 
Lake Central School, 1933-42. 
Marvin B. Loveys 
Hoosick Falls appointed Marvin B. 
Loveys superintendent of schools on 
April 13th. He was graduated from 
Johnstown High School in 1930, received 
the degree of bachelor of science from 
St Lawrence University in 1934 and 
completed the requirements for a master 
of science in education during the sum- 
mer of 1939 at Cornell University. He 
taught science and mathematics at the 
Hadley-Luzerne High School, 1934-35, 
was principal and instructor of science 
and mathematics at Stratford Central 
School, 1935-39, and was supervising 
principal of Schoharie Central School, 
1939-42. 





John L. Miller 

From the superintendency of schools 
at Brockton, Mass., to Great Neck came 
John L. Miller. He received his degree 
of bachelor of arts in 1926 from Bates 
College and his master of education from 
Harvard University in 1929. He taught 
English at Haverhill and Swampscott, 
Mass., 1926-30, was principal of the 
Dennis (Mass.) High School, 1930-31; 
assistant principal of the Haverhill 
(Mass.) High School, 1931-33, and of 
the Brockton High School, 1933-34, and 
principal of the latter school, 1934-37, 
and superintendent there, 1937-42. He 
also served as instructor at the Hyannis 
(Mass.) State Teachers College during 
the summers of 1939-41 and at the 
Harvard University summer school this 
He Alfred F. 


past summer. succeeds . 


Mayhew, who resigned because of ill 


health. 
John W. Park 

Acting superintendent of schools in 
Albany is John W. Park, succeeding 
Austin R. Coulson, Mr Park 
was graduated from the Oswego State 
Normal School, received the degree of 
bachelor of science from New York Uni- 
versity, the degree of master of science 
from New York State College for Teach- 
ers at Albany and is matriculated at 
New York University for his doctorate. 
He served as a first lieutenant and in- 
structor in the First World War in the 
Air Corps and continues his interest in 
aviation, having organized the Albany 
Civil Air Patrol. He served as principal 
of the Continuation School, of School 14, 
as assistant principal in the high school 
and as principal of the Philip Schuyler 
High School, all in Albany. He also 
taught in teacher extension courses at 
New York State College for Teachers in 
Albany and at Oswego. 


retired. 
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N. Russell Redman 

The head of the commercial depart- 
ment at Ogdensburg Free Academy for 
13 years, N. Russell Redman was chosen 
superintendent of schools at Tupper Lake 
to fill the vacancy caused by the enlist- 
ment of Joseph F. Donovan in the Coast 
Guard. Mr Redman, a native of Ken- 
tucky, was graduated from the Oakland 
(Ind.) High School; from the Ellendale 
(N. D.) Industrial School; received the 
degree of bachelor of science from the 
South Dakota State Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts College, and the degree 
of master of science from St Lawrence 
University. He was principal for five 
years and assistant superintendent for one 
at Ogdensburg; has been visiting pro- 
fessor for seven summers at Bowling 
Green (Ky.) College of Commerce, and 
taught accounting in South Dakota and at 
The Citadel in Charleston, S. C. He 
served in the first World War, coached 
basketball in Rockford, Wash., and in 
Wahpeton, N. D. He is a representative 
of the Civil Service Commission and rent 
administrator for the Federal Govern- 
ment. He is author of Methods in Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping and Accounting. 


Thomas O. Treharne 


In charge of the school system at 
Lansingburg, part of the city of Troy, is 
Thomas O. Treharne, a native of Dayton, 
Ohio. He received his degree of bachelor 
of science at Denison University and his 
master of arts at Ohio State University. 
He has taken graduate study at the New 
York State College for Teachers at Al- 
bany and at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. His experience includes in- 
dustrial research in physics and chemis- 
try. He taught chemistry and physics at 
Troy High School, 1930-36; was assist- 
Poughkeepsie High 


ant principal at 
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School, 1936-38 ; taught physics at White 
Plains High School, 1938-39, and was 
principal of the Lansingburg High 
School, 1939-42, to the time when he was 
appointed to his present position. He is 
a member of the honorary fraternity, Phi 
Seta Kappa. 


Vernon E. Wightman 
Vernon E. Wightman was named act- 
ing superintendent of schools at Bath 


during the absence of Carl Payne, super- 
intendent, who was called into the Army 
as a first lieutenant in the Air Corps. 
Mr Wightman received his bachelor of 
science degree from Alfred University in 
1930. He served as teacher in high 
school history and as athletic coach at 
Youngstown and for the past ten years 
has taught in the Bath public schools. He 
received the degree of master of arts from 
New York University in 1941. 





LANGWORTHY RETIRES 
After 35 years in school service in New 
York State, Harry W. Langworthy, 


superintendent of schools at Gloversville 


for the past 17 years, has retired. Hav- 
ing reached the point in his career where 
he was eligible for full retirement under 
the school pension plan, he informed the 
board of education of his decision in June 
and his retirement went into effect 
October Ist. 

Mr Langworthy is a native of Alfred 
and is a graduate of Alfred University. 
He received his degree of master of arts 
from Columbia University in 1925. His 
first position was as vice principal at 
Cornwall on the Hudson in 1907. Thence 
in 1909 he went to Pawling to become 
principal. He was superintendent at 
Spring Valley for five years, beginning 
in 1916. He served in the Army Educa- 
tional Corps in France during the First 
World War. He went to Oneida in 1921 
and four years later took the Gloversville 
post. 

He has been very active in educational 
circles in the State and Nation, and was 
president of the Council of Superintend- 
ents during 1928-29. 
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F. R. DARLING DIES 

Frederick R. Darling, superintendent 
of schools at Dunkirk from 1916 until his 
retirement in 1939, died September 10, 
1942, after a brief illness. The Dunkirk 
board of education declared the city’s 
schools closed on September 14th, the day 
of the funeral, as a special tribute. 

A native of Andover, Mr Darling 
attended schools at Hornell before study- 
ing at Cornell University and at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from which he re- 
ceived the degree of bachelor of arts. He 
took postgraduate study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He began teaching at Stephen’s 
Mills in 1892, was principal at Woodhull 
from 1896 to 1898, at Limestone from 
1898 to 1901 and at Portville from 1901 
to 1904. The next two years he served 
as supervising principal at Gouverneur 
and from 1906 to 1916 he served similarly 
at Walton. Three schools were erected 
during his term in Dunkirk. He was 
prominent in several professional associ- 


—_(Q)-—-——_. 


Dr William P. Tolley has succeeded 
William Pratt Graham as chancellor of 
Syracuse University. 





EDUCATORS DISCUSS WAR’S EFFECT 


New York State was represented by 
a group of state and local education offi- 
cials at the National Institute on Educa- 
tion and the War held in Washington 
August 29th to 3lst on the American 
University campus. The conference was 
sponsored by the United States Office of 
Education Wartime Commission. 

Representing the State Education De- 
partment were Dr George D. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education, who was 
chairman of a symposium on “ How and 
where shall we obtain the trained people 
and facilities needed for extended school 
service to children whose mothers or par- 
ents are employed in activities related to 
the war effort?”; Dr J. Hillis Miller, 
Associate Commissioner in charge of 
higher and professional education, who 
was chairman of a symposium on “ What 
can colleges, universities and libraries do 


to help inform campus and community 
on problems of winning the war and the 
peace?”; Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, As- 


sistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision, who discussed the role of 
state education departments in evacuation 
planning during a symposium on evacua- 
tion and air raid problems; Dr Warren 
W. Knox, Director of the Division of 
Secondary Education, who discussed 
student training for war service, in a 
symposium on “ The mobilization of high 
school students in wartime service”; 
Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education, who 
took part in a discussion of wartime eco- 
nomic issues which school teachers and 
pupils should understand, wartime activi- 
ties in which they should cooperate and 
the problem of balance in the curriculum 
in the light of these issues ; and Dr Arthur 
K. Getman, Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
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cultural Education, who described the 
progress of war savings in the schools of 
New York State during a symposium on 
war savings. Doctor Miller also made a 
presentation during the course of the 
symposium under his chairmanship. 

Other New York state educators par- 
ticipating included George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
W. Howard Pillsbury, Schenectady super- 
intendent of schools; W. H. Cowley, 
president of Hamilton College; Ben D. 
Wood of the Aviation Education Re- 
search Project, New York City; N. L. 
Englehardt, director of the same project; 
William L. Hughes, professor of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University ; James M. Spinning, Roches- 
ter superintendent of: schools; Howard 
Anderson, professor of social studies, 
Cornell University; W. F. Russell, dean 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Arvie Eldred, executive 
secretary of the New York State Teach- 
ers Association. 

Adult education, the place of art, music 
and the radio in the war effort, food, in- 
dustrial training, selective service and 
many other subjects, in addition to those 
indicated through the titles of the indi- 
viduals mentioned above or their subjects, 
were included under the general leader- 
ship of Dr John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 


——_O0——_- 


WAR STAMP SONG 


“Thank You America” is the 
stamp theme song of the James M. Grimes 
School of Mount Vernon. The words 
were written by Mary T. King, principal, 
and the music by Evelyn S. Brayshaw. 


war 
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VOLUNTEER TRAINING FOR CHILD AIDS 


Part of the war work of the Division 
of Elementary Education is the training 
of child care aids for children from two to 
five years old. Such training is the respon- 
sibility of the Bureau of Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education working as 
part of the Public School Civilian Edu- 
cation Services of the Office of Civilian 
Mobilization, New York State War 
This work in the State Edu- 
coordinated by 


Council. 
cation Department is 
Dr A. B. Meredith. Three special super- 
visors working with local War Council 
committees on child care, development 
and protection are assigned to help in the 
setting up of child care centers and in 
the training of volunteer child care aids. 


Already many volunteers have been 


trained and have served in day nurseries, 
nursery schools, play groups and other 
children’s centers. In one town the child 
care aids set up and carried out a success- 
ful play group for young children. The 
group is now planning a _ cooperative 
nursery While are 
being trained for war work, it is pointed 
out that such training is not only for the 
emergency but is also a training to pre- 
serve American ideals of education, to 
meet a social emergency and to educate 
for a fundamentally sound peace struc- 
ture. 


school. volunteers 


A program to train volunteers as child 
care aids of children of 5 to 14 years of 
hours is getting 


age in out-of-school 


under way. 





PARENT EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


Reports from the several public school 


The impact of the war on family life 
and the responsibility of the school in the 
maintenance of family life were the prin- 
cipal subjects discussed by the Regents 
committee on parent education at its 
meeting September 14th to 16th. The 
committee represents the programs of 
parent education in the public school sys- 
tems of the State and the extension serv- 
the State College of Home 
Economics. 


ice of 


Ways by which the nursery school and 
parent programs could meet 
the emergency in family life caused by 
the war were planned and discussed. 


education 
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centers represented were followed by dis- 
cussion and evaluation. The chairman 
on libraries gave an account of the co- 
operative program with the New York 
Library Association. The adviser to the 
home-school committee of the New York 
State Association of Elementary School 
Principals described the progress in that 
aspect of the work. 

Local and regional conferences of lay 
and professional leaders of parent educa- 
tion were decided upon to take the place 
of the regular annual state meeting, in 
view of restrictions on travel. 





NEW BULLETINS 

The following new bulletins have been 
prepared by the Division of Elementary 
Education as part of the Public School 


Civilian Education Services coordinated 
by Dr A. B. Meredith. 


1 Bulletin 10, entitled Supplement to Bulle- 
tin No. 3, Parents Prepare, Maintaining Family 
Morale. This bulletin contains the following 
discussion guides: (1) Maintaining Family Mo- 
rale, (2) The Meaning of Security, (3) Keep- 
ing Fit, (4) Don’t Believe All You Hear, 
(5) How the War Makes Us Feel, (6) Bill of 
for the American Home, (7) United 
for Parents and Teachers, (8) Youth 
toward Peace, (9) The Discipline of 
(10) Human Values Threatened in 


Rights 
Front 

Looks 
Freedom, 
Wartime. 

2 Hazards to Families Where Mothers Work 
and Recommendations for Reducing Hazards. 
This should be of special help to school people 
in war industry areas. 

3 Guides for Establishment of Nursery 
Schools and Child Care and Development 
Centers for Two to Five-Year-Old Children by 
or under the Auspices of Local Educational 
Authorities. 


——_—)—— 


SPEECH DEFECTS BOOK 


Terminology and definitions of speech de- 
fects. Mardel Ogilvie. 300p. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

The purpose of this study is to lay the 
groundwork for a clarification and systema- 
tization of the terminology of speech defects, 
so essential to the full utilization by special- 
ists of the vast accumulation of knowledge 
concerning speech defects in the medical, 
psychological and _ educational literature. 
Thousands of definitions of terms were col- 
lected by the author from various sources. 
These are so summarized in this volume that 
their similarities and _ dissimilarities are 
readily apparent. On the basis of the find- 
ings, positive recommendations are made with 
regard to speech terminology. 

One of the hindrances to the intelligent 
discussion of speech defects at present is the 
confusion in terminology and definition. This 
volume clarifies and eliminates much of that 
confusion and will be of value to the teacher 
of special classes as well as to the worker 
in research in the field of speech defects. 
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JOINS BUREAU STAFF 


Mrs Dorotha Conklin has joined the 
staff of the Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education as a field super- 
visor in developing war services pro- 
grams. She is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and has both studied and 
taught in the Vassar College Institute 
of Euthenics Children’s School. Before 
coming to New York State, Mrs Conklin 
was state supervisor of W. P. A. nursery 
schools in Vermont for four years and 
has served as assistant state supervisor 
and state supervisor on the W. P. A. 
child protection program in New York 
State. 


ATTEND CONFERENCE 


The Division of Elementary Education 
was represented at the convention of the 
New York State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers September 29th at Lake 
Placid by Dr William E. Young, Director 
of the Division, and Dr Ruth Andrus, 
Chief of the Bureau of Child Development 
and Parent Education. 


SCRAP HARVEST 
(Concluded from page 45) 

materials that are so urgently needed, and (2) 
to use the salvage opportunity as a means of 
vitalizing our teaching at all levels with particu- 
lar reference to a united group effort, a share 
in the community program, a better understand- 
ing of the Nation’s war effort, and finally, a 
deepening sense of civic responsibility. Wher- 
ever groups of young people are organized, such 
as the Future Farmers of America, 4-H Clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, homemaking clubs, 
science clubs, industrial arts clubs, the salvage 
program presents a unique opportunity for 
group effort. 
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Rural Education 





DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS IN SERVICES 


Several district superintendents of 
schools have either been called to or have 
enlisted in the service of their country 
since war was declared. 

Earl E. Chisamore of the third district 
in jefferson county is a second lieutenant 
in the Army, stationed at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, drilling and instructing in the art 
of war. His address is Company B, 
M. P.R. T.C., Fort Riley. Substituting 
for him in the school district is Sheridan 
E. Sullivan. 

Glenn A. Slater of the second district 
in Broome county is a lieutentant in the 
Naval Reserve, called to active duty and 
when last heard from was serving in 
Iceland. His address is Naval Operating 
Base, Iceland, c/o Postmaster, New York 
City. Meador G. Pattington is in charge 
of the school district during Lieutenant 
Slater’s absence. 

A. Adelbert Kingston of the seventh 
district of St Lawrence county, is a yeo- 
man, third class, in the Naval Reserve, 
and his address is the District Personnel 
Office, Great Lakes, Ill. Substituting for 


him as superintendent is Bruce B. 
Williams. 

Morris J. Livingston of the fourth dis- 
trict of Wayne county is a lieutenant 
(junior grade) in the Naval Reserve, and 
his address early in September was Crust 
Laboratory, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He is being trained in 
radio operation. Francis S. Hungerford 
is his substitute in the school district. 

Harry W. Gross of the second district 
of Nassau county was called to active 
service last March as a major in the 
Army. He is a member of the Officers 
Reserve. In July Army doctors rejected 
him and he was honorably discharged and 
returned to his school duties. In the 
interim, Asenath M. Mosso served in his 
place. 

In letters to the Department, the men 
in the service indicated a desire for letters 
from their friends in school service. 

Hiram E. Goodrich of the third district 
of Broome county, was called for Army 


duty to Fort Niagara in October. 





REDISTRICTING IN ALLEGANY COUNTY 


Following the death of W. Gates Pope, 
superintendent of the fifth district of 
Allegany county, the number of super- 
visory districts in the county was reduced 
to four, effective October Ist. The dis- 
tricts and the towns they include are listed 
as follows: 

First district, Frank L. Tuthill, superinten- 
dent: towns of Allen, Caneadea, Centerville, 
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Granger, Hume and Rushford 

Second district, George H. Smith, superin- 
tendent: towns of Amity, Belfast, Cuba, 
Friendship and New Hudson 

Third district, Wilfred J. Coyle, superin- 
tendent: towns of Alma, Bolivar, Clarksville, 
Genesee, Independence, Scio, Wellsville, Willing 
and Wirt 

Fourth district, William H. Garwood, super- 
intendent: towns of Alfred, Almond, Andover, 
Angelica, Birdsall, Burns, Grove, Ward and 
West Almond 
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With the Board of Regents 





REGENTS MAKE NEW APPOINTMENTS 


After approving revision of regulations 
of the Commissioner of Education relat- 
ing to health and physical education, 
described elsewhere in this issue of the 
BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, the principal 
business of the September meeting of the 
Board of Regents included the following 


appointments : 


Reappointed to the Health and Physical 


Education Council, all until September 
30, 1945: A. K. Aldinger, New York 
City ; Carl H. Burkhardt, Buffalo; Frank 
S. Lloyd, New York City; Charles M. 
McNeely, Brooklyn, and Jesse F. Wil- 
liams, New York City. 

Appointed to the State Examinations 
Board: Ben D. Wood of Aviation Edu- 
cation Research Project, New York City, 
until December 31, 1944; Dr John E. 
Wade, New York City superintendent of 
schools, until December 31, 1944; George 
H. Krug, Troy superintendent of schools, 
until December 31, 1947 ; Claude L. Kulp, 
Ithaca superintendent of schools, until 
December 31, 1947; William H. Cowley, 
president of Hamilton College, until 
December 31, 1947. 

Reappointed to State 
Board: Dr James L. Meader, president 
of Russell Sage College, until December 
31, 1947: M. Smith Thomas, Buffalo, 
until December 31, 1947, and the Rev. T. 
Gerald Mulqueen, Catholic Central High 
School, Troy, until December 31, 1948. 


Examinations 


Appointed to the committee cooperat- 
‘ ing with the State Education Department 
on parent education: Dr Margaret Wylie 
of the department of family life at the 
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State College for Home Economics, 
Cornell University. 

Appointed to the Board of Veterinary 
Examiners: Frank McBride of 
wanda, until July 31, 1947, filling the 
Chase, 


Tona- 


unexpired term of George R. 
Batavia, resigned. 

Reappointed to College Council: Dr 
Alan Valentine, president of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, until September 30, 
1947. 

Appointed to the 
Examiners: Louis Lewi, New York City, 
until July 31, 1947. 

Roy P. McPherson, LeRoy, was reap- 
pointed to the Agricultural Education 
Council; Betty Hawley Donnelly, New 
York City, to the Apprentice Training 
Council; Mark A. Daly, Buffalo, to the 
Industrial Education Council; Walter J. 
Lynch, New York City, to the Physically 
Handicapped Children’s Council; Frank 
C. Moore, Kenmore, to the Public Serv- 
ice Training Council; Franklin F. Hop- 
per of New York City, to the Library 
Council, and Noyes, 
Oneida, to the Museum Council; all for 
terms of five years, beginning October 1, 
1942. 

The name of the Oxford Academy and 
High School was changed to the Oxford 
Academy and Central School. A provi- 
sional charter was granted to the Ramaz 
School, New York City. 

Announcement was made of the pend- 
ing transfer of the Verplanck estate, in- 
cluding the historical Verplanck Manor, 
at Fishkill to the State Education Depart- 
ment. 


3oard of Podiatry 


Pierrepont B. 
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POSTWAR PROBLEM STUDY MODIFIED 


A committee of the New York State 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 


pals studying social and economic trends 


and their implications for education in 
cooperation with the Division of Research 
of the State Education Department is 
planning temporarily to change its pro- 
gram for the sake of problems more di- 
rectly related to the present war effort. 
Although social and economic trends were 
being studied as affording a basis for a 
reconstruction of the educational program, 
this approach is a long-time program and 
it is believed that the present emergency 
requires quicker action. 

Several projects are now before the 
(1) the 
preparation of a bibliography of material 


committee for consideration: 
on postwar reconstruction which might be 
used by high school pupils; (2) the en- 
couragement of the introduction into the 
high school of the study of the problems 
of postwar reconstruction either as separ- 
ate courses or as parts of present courses, 
and (3) assistance to representatives of 
European nations who are now planning 
the reconstruction of the educational sys- 
tems of these nations when the war is 
over. 

The latter is a particularly challenging 
problem. Representatives of four nations 
of Central Europe have banded together 
to work out plans for educational recon- 
struction in these countries. They have 
expressed a desire to profit by the experi- 
ence of educators in this country, and a 
the committee to 


request has come to 


furnish help by listing the youth problems 
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which have been met by public schools in 
New York State with solutions which are 
in operation or are proposed. The edu- 
New York State is 
looked upon as one of the outstanding 


cational system of 
educational systems in the world today 
and other nations are anxious to profit by 
the experience of New York State, ac- 
cording to Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director 
of the Division of Research and chairman 
of the committee. 


——_O-———_ 


STORY OF GOVERNMENT 

The Story of Government, State of 
New York, is the title of a 300-page book 
just published by the Association of State 
Civil Service Employees of the State of 
New York, telling of the 18 departments 
of State Government, their organization, 
services and activities. It is the only book 
of its kind, written in nontechnical lan- 
guage and prepared under the chief exec- 
utive officers of each department. 

The editor is Dr Charles A. Brind jr, 
Counsel of the State Education Depart- 
ment, who is also editor of the magazine, 
The State Employee, which is the official 
publication of the association. Associate 
editor is Dr Arthur K. Getman, Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education of 
the State Education Department. 

The book, of special interest to govern- 
ment officials and employes and students 
of social studies and government in high 
schools and colleges, costs $1 each, and 
less in quantity. 
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State War Council Rules 


The following memorandum on the protection of school children during air 
raids was recently issued to directors of local offices of civilian protection by 
Lieutenant General William N. Haskell, Director, State Office of Civilian Protection. 


School authorities are asked to study this carefully. 


Additional copies may be 


obtained on application to Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, State Education Department, 


Albany. 


MEMORANDUM NO. 23 


For your information and compliance: 


1 Responsibility of school authorities and 
local directors: The protection of school 
children is a primary responsibility of local 
school authorities. It is the responsibility of 
each local director of civilian protection to 
cooperate with school authorities in the prepa- 
ration of effective plans for the conduct and 
protection of school children during an air raid, 
and to issue orders to assure adequate drills 
for the orderly conduct of children prior, during 
and subsequent to drills or attack. When 
schools are in session, local directors of civilian 
protection will notify superintendents, principals 
or designated persons on the yellow signal. 
Planned movement of children will begin at 
once. The question of resuming classes on the 
“all clear” signal is a local problem. 


2 Classification of school buildings: Chil- 
dren will be evacuated from school buildings 
unless the building is so strongly constructed as 
to assure definite protection. Immediate steps 
will be taken to determine the suitability of 
school buildings for use in whole or in part as 
air raid shelters. Local directors, assisted by 
school, engineer, and fire department 
officials, will classify school buildings as to their 


police 
suitability as air raid shelters. 


CLASS A 

Large structurally framed buildings 
stories in height; located in an area without 
important military targets; provided with ample 
furnishing adequate pro- 


several 


exits; capable of 


tection to all the pupils in attendance. Such 
school buildings will generally be found only 
in large cities. 


CLASS B 

Large structurally framed 
stories in height; located in an area without 
important military targets; provided with ample 
exits; capable of furnishing adequate protection 
for a portion of the pupils in attendance. Such 
school buildings will generally be found only in 
large cities. 


buildings several 


CLASS C 

Small, low buildings without structural frame- 
work which offer little or no protection against 
bombs; or large structurally framed buildings 
close to an important military target. Practi- 
cally all school buildings in rural areas and in 
villages, towns and small cities fall in this class. 


3 Procedure when Class A buildings are 
utilized: 

a Designate air raid “safe areas” properly 
protected and of ample capacity. 
overhead 


1 Large inside halls with 


tection of at least three structural slabs 


pro- 


are excellent. 

2 Cellars with ample exits and protection 
against flooding are usable. 

3 Areas near open doors and windows are 
to be avoided. 

4 Access to toilets and to drinking water 
is essential. 





hool Air Raid Precautions 


b Classes are guided to air raid “ safe areas” 
upon the sound of a fire drill signal. 

c No pupils are permitted to leave Class A 
buildings. 


4 Procedure when Class B buildings are 

utilized: 

a Designate air raid “safe areas” properly 
protected and of ample capacity for one 
or more classes. 

1 Large inside halls with overhead 
tection of at least three structural slabs 


pro- 


are excellent. 
2 Cellars with ample exits and protection 
against flooding are usable. 
Areas near open doors and windows are 
to be avoided. 
Access to toilets and to drinking water 
is essential. 


b Designate classes to be moved to air raid 


safe areas” within building. 


c In cities, locate close by buildings suitable 
for use as auxiliary air raid shelters. 


d Designate classes to be moved, under 


teacher guides, to auxiliary air raid 


shelters. 


e Prepare plan, approved by local directors 


of civilian protection, for orderly evacu- 
provided for in 


ation of classes not 


school “ safe areas” or near-by auxiliary 
air raid shelters to near-by homes under 


teacher guides. 


5 Evacuation of Class C buildings: 


School authorities should draw up for ap- 


proval of local directors of civilian protection, 
plans for the prompt, orderly evacuation of 


Class C school buildings. 


a Children living near-by should be sent to 


their homes in groups under teacher 


guides. 


b Children living at a distance should be sent 
home if normal transportation is avail- 
able. 


c Alternate plans should provide shelter in 
near-by homes for children who can not 
be evacuated to their own more distant 


homes. 


6 Prior notification of parents: 


To avoid parental fears and unnecessary 
movement, parents will be informed in advance 


of the plan for the care of each child. 


7 Protective measures: 

a School air raid wardens should be appointed. 
b Fire equipment should be checked. 

c School fire watchers should be appointed. 
d Air raid “safe areas” should be properly 
posted. 

should be designated in 


e Teacher guides 


advance. 


8 Training: 

Training will be initiated early in the school 
term to assure familiarity by school authorities, 
teachers and pupils of their proper action in 
any emergency. Fire alarm signal will be used 
whenever the yellow signal is received. 


9 General rules: 


a Parents stay at home. 


b In Class 


“safe areas 


A schools, children remain in air 
”. in Class 
remain in air 


B schools, 
raid 


raid 


designated classes 


“safe areas,” other designated classes 


proceed to auxiliary air raid shelters, 


remaining classes proceed to near-by 


homes; from Class C schools all children 
are evacuated to homes. 
c Parents and children will keep off the 
street. 


d Keep off the telephone. 





EVACUATION PLANNING DISCUSSED 


“The Role of State Education Depart- 
ments in Evacuation Planning” was de- 
scribed by Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision, before the National Institute 
on Education and the War described else- 
where in this issue of the BULLETIN TO 
THE ScuHoots. Doctor Van Kleeck sum- 
marized the present stage of thinking on 
the evacuation problem as follows: 

Frankly, we have concluded that, on the basis 
of the present military situation, the cure of 
evacuation is worse than the disease. In other 
words, we do not think that the intensity and 
duration of bombing that can now be reason- 
ably expected justifies the emotional, psycho- 
logical and economic readjustments of evacua- 
tion. But we are not sure enough of this view 
to justify any. abatement of planning. 

Besides evacuation planning target 
cities need to make equally detailed ad- 
vance plans for rehousing the population 
of one portion of the city in another por- 
tion of the same city, in the opinion of 
Doctor Van Kleeck. The board of educa- 
tion in New York City has made detailed 
Doctor Van Kleeck 


also called to the attention of school ad- 


rehousing plans. 


ministrators in both target and reception 
areas the thorough and flexible plans for 
various types of procedure in air raids 
or air raid drills, as worked out by the 
New York City school authorities. New 
York City, with buildings with enrol- 
ments ranging from a few children to sev- 
eral thousand and with structures rang- 
ing from century old buildings to those 


just opened, has developed technics suita- 


ble to each variation. 

The speaker called attention to the ma- 
terials on pages 164 and 165 of the Janu- 
ary 1942 BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, as 
prepared by Dr Albert B. Meredith, co- 
ordinator of Civilian Defense Training 
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Programs. He directed especial attention 
to the following statement therein : 

In an air raid the first rule is to stay off 
the streets, get under cover. 

Lieutenant Colonel William A. Brewer, 
Assistant Chief of the Training Section 
of the Office of Civilian Defense, who 
also addressed the Washington meeting, 
advised in the most emphatic terms 
against sending children out of school 
buildings during air raids or drills, where 
school buildings have safe areas. He 
emphasized that there could be no guar- 
antee in event of actual bombing of any 
specific period of warning of the approach 
of airplanes. Other speakers cautioned 
that in the case of unsafe school buildings 
very detailed advance plans should be 
made and practised for getting children 
from such buildings to their own homes 
or near-by residences or near-by shelter 
stations. 

The suggested protective measures for 
schools listed in the January BULLETIN 
and quoted above also included the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Do not permit any children to leave the 
building without a teacher escort, except 
possibly senior high school pupils. 


WAR SAVINGS 
(Concluded from page 47) 

largely on our united effort now to prevent the 
tide of inflation that has already begun to rise. 

Lending our money freely and willingly is 
not only in accord with our American tradition 
but, what is of even greater significance, it is 
an important assurance that our people will 
have an intelligent part in determining our 
national economy. At present it is the convic- 
tion of the officials of the war savings program 
that the number of individuals buying bonds on 
a regular basis must be substantially increased. 
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VOLUNTEERS ON THE FARM FRONT 


Farm youths throughout the State are 
face to face with an important decision. 
On the one hand they are drawn toward 
the high wages offered in defense indus- 
tries and toward the adventurous experi- 
ences of the armed forces, while on the 
other hand they see the growing need of 
adequate food supplies for civilians, the 
armed forces and the allies, and they note 
the critical need for competent workers 
on farms because so much of the usual 
farm help is working in war industries 
and because of the shortage of farm 
machinery. 

The leaders of the farm organizations 
and many parents are urging these patri- 
otic young men to volunteer for the home 
farm front. They believe the youths’ 
weight can be thrown most effectively in 
food production because of their years of 
experience and their increased knowledge 
and management practices. The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist has established an or- 
ganization known as the “ American 
Farm Front Volunteer Movement,” the 
aim of which is to help farm boys show 
that they are not slackers if they stay 
with their necessary job on the farm to 
produce food for freedom. 

The Rural War Production Training 
Program, in operation in the high school 


departments of vocational agriculture and 


in many other centers throughout the 
State under the appropriations of Con- 
gress, is contributing substantially to the 
ability of farm youth to grow the maxi- 
mum food products on the land under 
their control. 

These courses, which include farm ma- 
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chinery repair, construction and opera- 
tion, increased production of milk, poultry 
and commercial vegetables, are designed 
to assist persons 17 years of age and over, 
who are out of school, to deal more effec- 
tively with the complex problems of food 
production under acute labor shortages 
and under priorities of farm machinery. 
The regional conferences that were held 
in 12 selected centers throughout the 
State during September indicated a keen 
interest in the establishment of these 
courses on the part of district superin- 
tendents, boards of education, high school 
principals and teachers of agriculture. 
From the present outlook it is esti- 
mated that one or more of these courses 
will be established in approximately 350 
Dr Arthur 
3ureau of Agri- 


centers throughout the State. 
K. Getman, Chief of the 
cultural Education, who is serving as 
Assistant Director for Defense Training 
in charge of the Rural War Production 
courses, declared at the state conference 
that these 


courses are of outstanding significance in 


of district superintendents 


the contribution that the schools can make 


to the war effort. Continuing he said: 


We have had six years of favorable weather 
in most parts of the United States and this 
has resulted in excellent volumes of food prod- 
ucts. Indeed, the 1942 crop year brought the 
highest peak of food production ever achieved 
in American agriculture. But we can not rely 
on the regular recurrence of such good years. 
Based on past experience we are very certain 
to encounter one or two poor years during the 
Against such an emergency our 
must 


war period. 
farmers both young and old 
the resources at their command in planning for 


(Concluded on page 73) 


utilize all 
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Boys in the Rural Education Program at Sauquoit Lining Up Cutter Box 
on Mowing Machine 


PUPILS AID FARM PRODUCTION 


Comments from many leaders 


The farmers of New York State are 
completing the second season of pro- 
duction with an acute labor shortage. As 
in the 1941 harvest season school pupils 
14 years of age and over, under the regu- 
lations of the Board of Regents, have 
made vital contributions in helping in the 
planting and harvesting of crops. In the 
planting season of this year 9600 pupils 
volunteered their services to aid farmers 
so that the production quotas for the year 
as proposed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could be accomplished. For the 
most part these pupils were from the 
State who assisted their 
parents or neighbors. Operating tillage 
and planting equipment and preparing 
seed and fertilizer require more skill than 


farms of the 


the average village youth would have 
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acquired. 
of the farm organizations and from many 
individual farmers indicate that the labor 
of these young people was of inestimable 
value to them. 

During the current harvest season the 
labor shortage is particularly acute especi- 
harvesting of vegetables 
Local agricultural defense 


ally in the 


and fruits. 
councils and school officials have estab- 
lished excellent working relationships by 
which large numbers of pupils are assist- 
ing in harvest work. These relationships 
were outlined last April in a communi- 
cation from former Commissioner Cole 
The 


for determining 


to superintendents and principals. 
primary responsibility 
the need for the labor of pupils was 
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placed upon the local agricultural defense 
councils. On the other hand, definite 
responsibility was placed upon 
officials for safeguarding the 
working conditions, transportation and 


school 
health, 


the instructional services of pupils ex- 
cused for farm work. During the current 
season declarations of labor emergency 
have been received from 45 counties and 


53 school districts. 
An important feature in the success of 


this cooperative labor service has been 
the leadership of teachers of vocational 


agriculture, who in most instances have 


served as coordinators for the local 
These teachers have selected 


the 


program. 
mature pupils from agricultural 
classes who serve as supervisors of small 
groups of volunteer pupils while engaged 
in harvest work. This plan insures a 
proper emphasis on instruction and super- 
vision in the practical work of pupils in 
the field. This work experience under 
such direction is recognized as one of the 
vital educational experiences growing out 


of the harvest effort. 





EMPIRE FARMERS ELECTED 


The New York State Chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America held the an- 
nual meeting of official delegates at the 
Junior State Fair at Cortland on Sep- 
tember Ist to 7th. Owing to the occu- 
pancy of the State 
Syracuse by the Army Air Corps, this 
meeting and the judging contests and 
speaking contest, were held at the Junior 
Fair in connection with the 104th Cort- 


Fair Grounds at 


land Fair. 

An outstanding feature was the election 
of 36 candidates to receive the “ Empire 
Farmer’ degree, which is the highest 
award of the association. Young men to 
receive this award must have had out- 
standing programs of supervised practice 
involving wise selection and proper bal- 
ance of enterprises in harmony with the 
farming of the community, improved 
practices in all types of farm work, ac- 
curate knowledge of production and 
management practices, complete and ac- 
curate records and accounts and satis- 
factory school achievement in agriculture 


and in other subjects required for the 
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vocational diploma. Three groups desig- 
nated as superior, excellent and good 
were elected to receive this award. Four- 
teen candidates were included in each of 
the first two groups and eight candidates 
were chosen in the latter classification. 

A special award of a $25 war bond 
was given by the New York Central Rail- 
road to each of four Empire Farmer 
candidates because of outstanding achieve- 
ments. This award, made by E. J. Leen- 
hout, representing the railroad, was given 
to Roger Barber of Middleburg, Philip 
Comings of Afton, 
Groton and Harry Smith of Morrisville. 


Roger Gleason of 


In the special contests for chapters 
from local schools awards were made as 
follows: The award of the Dairymen’s 
League for the chapters showing superior 
dairy herd improvement records, made by 
Director E. C. 
chapters from West Leyden, Lowville, 
Briar Hill, Boonville and Fort Plain. In 


Strobeck, was given to the 


the “excellent” classification awards 


were made to the Clinton, Gilbertsville, 
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Ithaca, Scio and Skaneateles chapters. 
In the chapter contest embodying the 


presentation of the records of accomplish- 


ment during the past year awards were 
made to the chapters at Albion, Hills- 
dale, Horseheads, Scio and Pine Plains. 
In the box exhibits demonstrating in 
replica some significant phase of country 
life, awards were made to the chapters at 
Rush, South Kortright, Owego, Homer, 
Clinton, Sidney and Pine Plains. 

In the judging contests with dairy cat- 
tle, poultry and farm crops young men 
from the chapters indicated below re- 
ceived the first five awards as follows: 

Dairy cattle: Van Simons of Berne, Nelson 
Le Fort of Arcade, Harold Wickham of Cat- 


taraugus, Vincent Farney of Beaver Falls and 
Frank Linnecke of Scio 

Poultry: Clayton Bowker of Dryden, Clifford 
Gates of Gouverneur, Milo Warren of DeRuy- 
ter, Donald Martin of Perry and Reid Daum 
of Albion 

Farm crops: Robert Clauson of Goshen, Jud- 
son Seelye of Wolcott, Arnold Klossner of 
Holland Patent, Alve Stearns of South Otselic 
and Herbert Jones of South Dayton 

The following officers were elected by 
the delegates for the 1942-43 school year: 
president, Ronald Burrows of Brier Hill; 
first vice president, Gerald Surman of 
Machias; second vice president, Philip 
Comings of Afton; secretary-treasurer, 
3ruce Widger of Churchville and _ re- 
porter for the Timer, Raymond Roberts 
of Remsen. 





OCCUPATIONAL BRIEFS OFFER GUIDANCE 


A series of monographs on occupational 
information, known as Occupational 
3riefs, has been issued by the Bureau of 
Guidance, State Education Department. 
Designed for high school youth, each 
brief endeavors to present in a few hun- 
dred words the definition and description 
of an occupation and lists the related jobs, 
including war effort and civil occupation. 
It also contains a selected reading list. 
Current sources of information have been 
used in their preparation. 

The new Dictionary of Occupations, 
prepared jointly by the United States 
Department of Labor and the United 
States Employment Service of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, have been used ex- 
clusively for trade and _ occupational 
definitions. The briefs are published as 
pocket-size folders and have been given 
an attractive format. 

The series number about 20, including 
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several reprints of publications of the 
Avia- 


tion, Mechanics, Hospital Dietitian, Clini- 


Bureau of Guidance, comprising : 


cal Laboratory Technician, Dental Hy- 
gienist, Dental Assistant, X-ray Tech- 
nician, Beautician and Air Hostess. 
Three numbers in the series have been 
mailed to high school principals and will 
be followed by others in a short time. 
The remainder of the series deals with 


opportunities for youth in various 


branches of the armed services. These 
have been designed primarily to help high 
school youth to gain a better conception 
of the opportunities and requirements of 
occupations of current interest. The 
topics include, training for the air crew, 
and ground crew jobs in armament, engi- 
neering, communications, meteorology 
and photography. 


Opportunities for enlisted men as avia- 
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tion students and technicians form the 
subjects of two of the briefs. Four deal 
with opportunities for apprentices in 
navy yards, air corps, chemical warfare 


and ordnance, one with women as signal 


corps inspectors and mechanic learners, 
one with pre-aviation cadet training for 
high school pupils and one each with the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps and the 
Women’s Auxiliary Naval Reserve. 





VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AIDS WAR EFFORT 


Physically handicapped persons who 
can not serve in the armed forces of their 
country are now contributing in large 
numbers to the war effort. 

The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the State Education Department 
has been serving physically handicapped 
individuals for 22 years. This service has 
included vocational guidance, vocational 
training and placement in suitable em- 
ployment. 

In the past it has been difficult to place 
the physically handicapped in suitable 
jobs. They faced severe competition for 
jobs from skilled persons who were not 
handicapped and many employers hesi- 
tated to hire them. 

With the inception of lend-lease pro- 
duction and the drafting of young men, 
a need arose for skilled workmen to pro- 
duce war materials and to replace those 
drafted. 

The Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, realizing these needs and the fact 
that physically handicapped persons could 
be trained for these jobs, immediately 
arranged for short intensive training 
courses for its handicapped clients in de- 
fense training classes, in courses of train- 
ing provided by other public and private 
schools and in employment training pro- 
grams on the job which would quickly 
equip those persons for defense jobs. As 
a result an increasing number of handi- 
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capped persons were placed in essential 
war production jobs. 

With the entrance of the United States 
into the war, the situation became more 
acute. Industry rapidly changed over to 
war production. The armed services 
needed physically fit men. Industry 
needed men for production of war ma- 
terials. Many thousands of physically 
handicapped persons who had been trained 
under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, are now en- 
gaged in essential war production. They 
now have an opportunity to do their share 
in winning this war. More and more em- 


ployers are realizing the value of hiring 
such handicapped persons. They will not 
be drafted for military service and they 


have proved that given an opportunity 
they can fit into the industrial scheme and 
can produce as much as other workers. 
Selective service draft boards are re- 
ferring men in the 4-F classification be- 
cause of physical condition to the Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and _ these 
men so far as possible are being trained 
for and placed in war production jobs. 
Now the Bureau is faced with the re- 
sponsibility of serving men who have been 
in military setvice and are being dis- 
charged because of new physical condi- 
tions which make them unsuitable for 
active service or who have suffered in- 


juries while in service. During recent 
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months numbers of men who have been 
injured or have developed disabling con- 
ditions while at training camps have been 
referred to the Bureau by the American 
Red Cross. Lately that organization has 
also referred some men who have been 
injured in combat. As the war continues 
more and more such disabled service men 
will be discharged and will need the serv- 
ices of the Bureau to acquire new skills 
to enable them to return to remunerative 
employment and be able to support them- 
selves. The Bureau expects this to be- 
come a really serious problem if the war 
continues over an extended time. 
Congress is now considering the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide funds for 
expansion of the present facilities of the 
3ureaus of Vocational Rehabilitation in 
all states so that an opportunity can be 
provided for training all men disabled 
while in the armed forces and also for 
training civilians who may become dis- 
abled as the result of enemy activity. 
This is regarded as a real challenge to 
the staff of the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation —a challenge to all edu- 
cational institutions, both public and pri- 
vate, who will be called upon to supply 
the necessary training —and a challenge 
to all employers who will be expected to 
reemploy these handicapped service men. 


GROUP SALVAGES SCRAP 


Members of 316 local chapters of the 
Future Farmers of America during the 
spring months of last year collected 
991,880 pounds of scrap metal from the 
farms and communities of the State. In 
addition, these farm youth brought to- 
gether 219,450 pounds of scrap rubber 
and 168,719 pounds of paper. 
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ALBION YOUTH WINS 


At the 16th annual Future Farmer 
speaking contest held in the auditorium 
of the Cortland State Teachers College 
on the evening of September 4th, the first 
award was given to Lawrence Hamilton 
of the Albion department of vocational 


agriculture, who spoke on “Give Us a 


Chance.” The second and third awards 
were given to Albert Wright of Homer 
and Robert Mason of Ontario. Mr 
Wright spoke on the subject, “ Soil Ero- 
sion, Enemy of the American People,” 
and Mr Mason spoke on the topic, 
“Watchman, What of the Night?” 
Other contestants included Edward Clark 
of Cattaraugus, Ralph Rounds, of James- 
ville, Henry Grunert of Lowville and 
Herbert Wolford of Berne. 

The judges were Assemblyman H. L. 
Creel of Cortland; Doctor W. A. Smith, 
professor of education at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Raymond Aungiers, presi- 
dent of the board of education at Tully. 


——-+{)- —-- 


INTRODUCES MR DEWEY 

David Hovey, president of the New 
York State Chapter of the Future Farm- 
ers of America, at the request of the 
management of the combined State Junior 
Fair and Cortland Fair, 
Thomas E. Dewey, Republican candidate 


presented 


for Governor, to a large audience on the 
fair grounds on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 5th. Mr Hovey’s brief and dignified 
presentation of Mr Dewey brought many 
avorable comments from leaders of the 


school 


fi 
F 


arm organizations and from 


officials present. 


—- ——()- a 


Centralization has silenced East Avon’s 
school bell, active for 130 years. 
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THOUSANDS GAIN 


Last year approximately 4000 high 
school boys and girls gained work experi- 
ence in the New York State cooperative 


education Each 


distributive 
year more school executives indorse the 
values of this cooperative work experience 
program, according to Paul B. Richard- 


program. 


son, supervisor of distributive education, 
State Education Departnitnt. 

Rapid shrinking of the labor supply in 
the retail field has caused merchants to 
be eager to dip into lower age levels for 
new store workers and make greater use 
of the part-time workers, he said, con- 
tinuing : 

This condition fits hand and glove with our 
statewide cooperative retailing program. We 
have a vast number of pupils over 16 years of 
age who can not accept full-time jobs in war 
industries because of their very justifiable desire 
Many of these 
young people are already working in local stores 


to continue their schooling. 


during the vacation period, after school hours 
and on Saturdays. Many more can be placed 
if the school will let employers know that young 
people are available for this type of work. 
This is particularly true if it can be shown that 
along with the part-time work, the high school 
boy or girl is at the same time receiving class- 
room training which will improve him on the 
job. 

Without this combination of work and learn- 
ing, the new employe finds that all he knows 
about his job is what he can acquire by trial 
Too often 
this experience is unfortunate for both him 


and error after starting to work. 


and his employer. 

The last census figures show that 22 
per cent of the labor force in New York 
State is engaged in distributive occupa- 
tions. Where surveys have been made 
in the schools to determine what becomes 
of graduates and dropouts, the same pro- 
portion is found to hold. Nearly one of 
four high school pupils enters a distribu- 


tive occupation sometime after leaving 
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WORK EXPERIENCE 


school. Since many of these are girls 
who marry within five years and give up 
working, there is always a demand for 
replacements, Mr Richardson said. 


Other states, such as Illinois and 
Pennsylvania, which have made surveys, 
have discovered the same condition and 
recommend that half of the pupils enrolled 
in business subjects should be given an 
opportunity for cooperative training in 
distributive occupational subjects. 

Consequently, school executives are 
urged by Mr Richardson to give all pos- 
sible consideration to the expansion of 
the cooperative retailing program next 
year. 

We shall then be in a better position (1) to 
meet the increased demand for part-time store 
workers of high school age and (2) to meet 
the training needs of a larger proportion of 
those pupils who, census figures indicate, will 
engage in this type of work upon leaving school. 

The Bureau of Business Education and 
the state supervisor of distributive edu- 
cation stand ready at all times to render 
any service required in connection with 
the expansion of the present program of 


schools or the organization of new ones. 


FARM VOLUNTEERS 


(Concluded from page 67) 
maximum yields for the 1943 season. Another 
situation which challenges our farmers to maxi- 
mum production is the growing demand for 
the products of high nutritive value, such as 
dehydrated meat products and vegetable prod- 
ucts, milk powder, egg powder and butter and 
cheese. Shipments from Australia have been 
cut off and England and Russia must depend 
definitely upon the products of American farms 
to sustain their armed forces and their citizens 
with ample food products during the months 
or years of the war. 





Adult Education 





ALBANY SETS DISCUSSION PACE 


The wartime programs of the educa- 
tional, civic, social and religious organi- 
zations generally include many more 
discussions than heretofore. As a con- 
sequence, the need for the training of 
discussion leaders has become a matter of 
paramount importance, according to in- 
formation from the Bureau of Adult 
Education, State Education Department. 
Albany is meeting the need in the follow- 
ing manner. 

The Council of Adult Education, in- 
cluding in its membership representatives 
of the groups dealing with adult educa- 
tion, organized a course of leadership 
training of two classes each meeting for 
six sessions beginning the middle of 
September. A. R. Coulson, former super- 
intendent of schools and chairman of the 
council, during the summer led in the 
organization of a committee in charge, in 
sending out hundreds of announcements 
and in conferences of executives of organ- 
izations to see that their leaders were 
given the opportunity to take the work. 


The conferences also resulted in the 


formulation of courses designed to meet 
needs of the organized 


the practical 


groups and agencies in the community. 


The council called on the Bureau of 
Adult Education to supply professional 
direction of the classes. The Bureau as- 
signed its specialist in organization and 
leadership of discussion groups and 
forums, LeRoy Bowman, who drew up a 
plan of teaching, demonstrations and 
practice in leadership for the members of 
the classes. 

The plan contemplated classes of 25 
persons each, a total of 50. The opening 
of the course revealed 198 registrants, 
representing 48 organizations in Albany, 
Schenectady and a few towns in the im- 
The first 


the classes have been characterized by an 


mediate vicinity. sessions of 
unusual eagerness and determination on 
the part of the potential leaders to get out 
of the training practical help for the 
discussions in their organized groups. 





LITERACY TEST 


Attention is called by the Bureau of 
Adult Education to changes in the law 
concerning literacy tests for voters, passed 
by the last Legislature and approved by 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman. 

The change is known as the “ soldier’s 
vote bill” and provides that the signing 
of a war voter’s name to an application 


“ shall constitute proof of his literacy.” 
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LAW CHANGED 

To provide for the issuance of literacy 
tests to all new voters applying for ab- 
sentee ballots during central registration, 
the Bureau mailed to all city, village and 
district superintendents of schools literacy 
supplies for use. 

iceman 

Frank W. Jones, West Valley school 

principal, is a Naval Reserve lieutenant. 
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SCHOOL SANITATION IMPORTANT 


ARTICLE 2 
$y ELtron R. pESHAW 
One of the first steps in maintaining a 
building is to 


clean and wholesome 


remove all causes of insanitation. Soap 
and water plus elbow grease will remove 
most pungent odors and disfigurement 
from the walls and floors. Proper clean- 
ing agents have their place but there is no 
one cure-all. All rubbish and_ trash 
should be removed from the building and 
Dark corners and accumu- 


Rubbish 


destroyed. 
lated dirt should be cleaned up. 
and dirt breed insects and are also a 
source of fire hazards. Not only is this 
true of the basement and unexcavated 


portion of the building but also of the 


attic. 

From the National Terrazzo and 
Mosaic Association, 1406 G street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., one may obtain 
recommendations on the care and treat- 
ment of terrazzo floors. They stress the 
fact that pure surface waxes should be 
avoided. The group offers a list of 
approved cleaning agents prepared by 
several national manufacturers. Terrazzo 
floors should be mopped as frequently as 
the amount and type of traffic demands. 
containing oil 


Sweeping compounds 


should not be used on terrazzo floors. 
Marble should be washed with water 
and clean cloths. If through neglect a 
small film has been deposited on the 
marble slab it may sometimes be re- 
moved by adding a small amount of 
ammonia or alkali to the water. Abrasives 


should not be used. If this treatment 
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SCHOOL MAINTENANCE 

The Division of School Buildings 
and Grounds is presenting a series 
of articles on maintenance and oper- 
ation of school buildings. The first 
appeared in the September issue of 
the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS; 
Other 


articles will appear in succeeding 


the second appears herewith. 


issues. 

These articles will be short and 
timely and should be helpful to 
school custodians. Extra copies of 
each article can be secured by writ- 
ing to the Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Elton R. deShaw, engineer in the 
Division, is writing the articles. 











does not remove the film, it is suggested 
that a marble contractor be consulted. If 
the janitor insists on using soap in the 
cleaning, the soap should be white soap 
and should be used only after the marble 
has been washed with soft water. Seals 
should not be used on marble. 

The toilet fixtures should be kept clean 
and in working condition. All valves on 
the water supply fixtures should have the 
washers replaced as soon as they start to 
leak. The hot water to the lavatory 
should be thermostatically controlled so 
that children will not be scalded. A 
brush composed half of wire and half of 
fiber is recommended for cleaning urinals. 
The brush employed should fit the trap. 
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The drain cover should be removed and 
the piping scrubbed down to the trap; 
strong antiseptic and grease cutting 
compound should not be used. The 
incrustation sometimes found on _ the 
inside of drain pipes above the water line 
can be cut by sealing the pipe at the water 
line and filling the balance of the pipe 
with a solution of hydrochloric acid and 
water. 

Many obstructions in toilet bowls can 
be removed easily by the use of a rein- 
forced rubber plunger which is specifi- 
cally designed to create pressure without 
splashing. Every school, however, should 
have a toilet auger. This one tool will 
pay for itself many times over. 

Schools having their own sewage dis- 








posal system employing septic tanks 
should have the custodian check the con- 
dition in the tank, preferably just before 
the opening of school in the fall. When 
the sludge and scum have accumulated to 
such an extent as to occupy together at 
any point more than one-fourth of the 
distance between the bottom of the tank 
and the flow line, the septic tank should 
then be cleaned. At the time of remov- 
ing the manhole cover from the tank and 
for several minutes after, the custodian 
should be careful of the accumulated 
gases in the tank. 

When the septic tank effluent passes 
through alternating syphons the system 
should be checked and flushed before the 
opening of school in the fall. 





ADVICE OFFERED ON BUS GARAGES 


Advice on fuel saving and on exposed 
furnaces in school bus garages has been 
School 
Buildings and Grounds and is presented 


prepared by the Division of 


herewith: 

In some instances fuel is being wasted in bus 
garages by employes’ insisting on _ higher 
temperatures than commonly accepted standards 
require. Sixty degrees is considered adequate 
for the shop and wash stall sections and 
45 degrees for bus stalls. 

Thermostatic control is the best safeguard for 
this situation. Workmen, however, have been 
known to push up the thermostat in order to get 
higher temperatures. To prevent such happen- 
ings the thermostat should be provided with a 
lock. 

Unfortunately, some thermostats 
installed in bus garages are of the house or 
apartment type with a lower limit of 55 degrees 
and a wide range. If it is found to be possible, 
these should be replaced by the industrial type 
with a lower limit of 40 degrees and a narrow 
range. It may be possible to have certain types 
returned to the factory and reset. 


already 
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Boards of education can also contribute to 
fuel saving in school bus garages by urging 
employes to close all doors immediately after 
using and to enter or leave the garage by the 
common or individual door rather than by the 
large stall door. 

It has been observed that in many school bus 
garages the heating units have been placed in 
the same room with the buses and in some of 
these garages buses are parked within a few 
feet of the heating unit. This is a _ most 
hazardous situation, as gas fumes may reach 
the heaters and explode. This has happened in 
at least two districts in the State, causing 
serious property damage. By good fortune no 
person was killed or injured. 

The chief danger in these situations is, of 
course, that such an explosion might cause 
serious injury or loss of life among employes 
of the school or even among school children. 
There is the further danger that buses may be 
destroyed and the garage badly damaged. It 
should be remembered that in these days trans- 
portation facilities are precious and should be 


carefully safeguarded. 
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It is urgently recommended that the heating 
units in bus garages be inclosed in masonry 
walls and that the door leading from the heater 
room to the garage proper be fireproof and self- 
closing. In some garages it will be found 
possible to inclose the heater in its present 
location. In others, space will not permit this 
and a separate room must be built. 


BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 

The Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds reports the following plans 
approved : 

Gouverneur, restoration of Dean School 
library, $4150.55; approved August 11th 

Floral Park, alteration to John Lewis Childs 
School, $22,000; approved August 11th 

Victor, landscaping grounds, $8190; approved 
August 17th 

Ellenville, remodeling industrial arts building, 
$3000; approved August 17th 

Cold Spring, maintenance work in Haldane 
High School, $2300; approved August 17th 

Voorheesville, alterations to garage for indus- 
trial arts shop, $2000; approved August 21st 

Champlain, grounds improvements for central 
school, $40,729; approved August 21st 

Elizabethtown, alterations to Marks cottage 
for temporary high school, $5000; approved 
August 22d 

Voorheesville, remodeling shop for two 
classrooms, $1786.92; approved August 25th 

Brooktondale, addition for toilet rooms, septic 
tank sewage disposal, $2120; approved August 
28th 

Bellmore, acoustical ceiling in cafeteria and 
kitchen, $1200; approved August 29th 

Saratoga, District 5, remodeling school 
building, $1200; approved September 3d 


————{ )- 


FUEL OIL RATIONING 


New York State’s schools are assisting 
in rationing fuel oil, in response to a re- 
quest by United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker and 
State Commissioner of Education George 
D. Stoddard. 
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UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 

Topping the list of University scholar- 
ship winners for 1942 are Anne B. 
Worden of Utica Free Academy and 
Martin R. Dorff of the A. B. Davis High 
School of Mount Vernon, both with 
averages of 99.38. Hard on their heels 
is Leonard Wender of the DeWitt Clinton 
High School of New York City with 
99.33. 

Mary A. 
School stayed in the 99 per cent bracket 
with 99.14. 


The next eight ranking winners follow: 


Williams of Troy High 


Maxwell A. Rosenlicht, Erasmus Hall 
High School, Brooklyn, 98.95 

Barnett Zumoff, Boys High School, 
Brooklyn, 98.95 

Louis J. Lichenstein, Mont Pleasant 
High School, Schenectady, 98.95 

Norman Geshwind, Boys High School, 
3rooklyn, 98.85 

Ann L. Dworkin, John Adams High 
School, Jamaica, 98.85 

Maurice R. Ferber, Nott Terrace High 
School, Schenectady, 98.85 

Israel Margolis, Binghamton High 
School, 98.76 

Richard E. Wiley, Hudson Falls High 
School, 98.76 


ON WAGNER STAFF 


Dr_ Elizabeth 
sociologist and author, and Virgil Mark- 


Hellersberg, German 
ham, writer and son of the late American 
poet, Edwin Markham, have been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of Wagner College, 
Staten Island, New York City, Dr Clar- 
ence C. Stoughton, president, has an- 
nounced. 








Radio and Visual Aids 





RECORDINGS ANALYZED IN DEPARTMENT 


A series of recorded transcriptions has 
been presented in recent weeks to mem- 
bers of the State Education Department 
by the Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids, 
of which Dr Ward C. Bowen is Chief. 
At the invitation of Assistant Commis- 
sioner Edwin R. Van Kleeck, supervisors 
and others in the Department, led by 
Max U. Bildersee, supervisor of radio 
education, have participated in discussions 
of instructional uses that can be made in 


the elementary and secondary schools of 
such recordings. 

The Educational Policies Commission's 
“ Conference Kit ” on “ A War Policy for 


he 


American Schools” was the first in t 
“We Hold These Truths,” a 


recording based on the Bill of Rights 


series. 


anniversary, followed. This was _ fol- 
lowed by a recording entitled “ Teaching 


with Transcriptions.” 





FILMS, RADIO SCRIPTS 
The Official Bulletin of the New York 
State War Council of August 29, 1942, 


p. 122-24, contains a bibliography of 


motion pictures and radio scripts which 
the Victory Publications Clearing House 
of 152 Washington avenue, Albany, has 
made available for immediate use in co- 
operation with the section for citizen 
unity of the State Office of Civilian 
Mobilization. 

Features of this bibliography include 
a number of instructional films acquired 
by the Office of War Training Programs 
which will be available for loan to com- 
munities for the instruction of civilians 
enrolled in war training classes and a list 
of addresses of publishers of patriotic 
plays for amateurs. Addresses of film 
companies are also given. 

— on 
Superintendent Raymond C. Burdick 

of Huntington is vice president of the 
National Education Association’s Visual 
Education Department. 
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FEDERAL WAR FILMS 

“A List of U. S. War Films” has 
been prepared by the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. The pamphlet, available upon re- 
quest to the bureau, 1400 Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, contains names of 
other films dealing with inter-American 
affairs as well as the motion pictures pre- 
pared under governmental agencies other 
than the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. 

These films are made available through 
various centers listed in the pamphlet. 
Schools are among the preferred groups 
offered the use of these films at a very 
low cost, including principally transporta- 
tion costs and service charges of the dis- 
tributing agencies. 

The films are the 16 mm variety and 
all include sound. 

-“O 

Superintendent Jared M. Uphill of the 
second district of Genesee county has 
been named county chairman of the War 
Council. 
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LIBRARY WAR INFORMATION CENTERS 


The President of the United States on 
June 13, 1942, issued an executive order 
establishing an Office of War Information 
and authorized its director to perform the 
following functions and duties of immedi- 
ate significance to libraries: (a) formulate 
and carry out, through the use of press, 
radio, motion picture and other facilities, 
informational programs designed to facili- 
tate the development of an informed and 
intelligent understanding, at home and 
abroad, of the status and progress of the 
war effort and of the war policies, activi- 
ties and aims of the Government; (b) 
coordinate the war informational activi- 
ties of all federal departments and agen- 
cies for the purpose of assuring an accu- 
rate and consistent flow of war informa- 
tion to the public and the world at large; 
and (c) obtain, study and analyze infor- 
mation concerning the war effort and 
advise the agencies concerned with the 
dissemination of such information as to 
the most appropriate and effective means 


f keeping the public adequately and 


accurately informed. 

The United States Office of Education 
through its Library Service Division 
promptly issued a publication describing 
ways in which libraries could serve in the 
defense effort, including the redirection of 
library activities to provide the people 
with up-to-date information on new topics 
of importance. 

Last December the American Library 
Association called on every library to 
make itself at once a war information 


center and stated that it hoped to arrange 
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for libraries to receive essential govern- 
ment pamphlets. 

The state library extension agencies 
also took an active part in promoting 
plans for war information centers. In 
cooperation with the American Library 
Association they selected approximately 
1200 


centers to receive packets of war-related 


small libraries as demonstration 
federal documents from the United States 


Information Service in the Office of 
Government Reports. 

College and university librarians were 
asked to assist in organizing a library of 
information to serve as a workshop col- 
lection for the translation of printed ma- 
terials into speech. One hundred fifty 
of the participating colleges and univer- 
sities have been certified as Key Centers 
of Information and the 
School and College Civilian Morale Serv- 


Training by 
ice. These key centers are receiving 
copies of important government and pri- 
vate publications for their workshop 
collections. 

Last February the United States In- 
formation Service issued a Reference List 
of National The 
Library of Congress has prepared sev- 
bibliographical 
Finally, 


Defense Publications. 


bibliographies and 
series for limited 
the usual indexing services and the vari- 


eral 
distribution. 


ous library periodicals have expanded 
considerably their listing of government 
documents related to the war. 

“Tt seems clear,” writes John Mac- 
kenzie Cory in the Journal, 
“that the distribution of information to 


Library 


the various agencies concerned with the 
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communication of ideas means that every 
effort must be made to improve distribu- 
tion in order to eliminate waste to those 
who do not desire the information and 
to achieve a wide distribution of useful 
information at small cost to those who 
do desire it. Imagination, initiative and 
ingenuity must produce local patterns 
and services equal to the needs of the 


hour.” 





BOOK WEEK—1942 


November 15th—2lst, Book Week, 
annual celebration. 

Slogan: Forward With Books 

300k Week Headquarters 

62 West 45th street 

New York, N. Y. 














LIBRARIES PLANNED IN WAR AREAS 


Profiting by the experience of the 
American Library Association Commit- 
tee on Books for Foreign Countries fol- 
lowing the first World War, not long 
after the beginning of the present war the 
association began working on the prob- 
lem of preserving books and _ periodicals 
for newly devastated libraries. By begin- 
ning early in this way, it is hoped to avoid 
some of the difficulties experienced by the 
former committee. 

In December 1940, the executive board 
of the A. L. A. created a Committee on 
Devastated Libraries whose function was 
“to explore further the extent of the 
need for aid and the means to be em- 
ployed in rehabilitating devastated libra- 
ries in war areas.” This committee later 
changed its name, with the approval of 
the executive board, to Committee on Aid 
to Libraries in War Areas. 

The committee has been greatly aided 
in its work by two grants from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 

The first step was to compile a list of 
American scholarly periodicals from 
which a selection could be made. The 


purchase of journals is not the only 
method by which material will be obtained 
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for devastated libraries. It is also ex- 
pected that many books and periodicals 
will be received as gifts from individuals 
and institutions that no longer need them. 

Most of the offers of gifts bring up 
the problem of storage. The committee 
has received donations of space from 24 
libraries. When a gift has been accepted, 
the committee sends printed labels to the 
donor bearing the name of the committee, 
with the name of the donor and the li- 
brary to which the material is to be 
shipped. The committee also pays the 
transportation charge if the donor does 
not offer te do so. 

As the war areas widen and the com- 
mittee sees its problem increasing in size 
and complexity, it realizes how much help 
it will need from librarians and also from 
Americans in general, but generous offers 
of help, which undoubtedly will increase 
in number, give it courage to continue, 
the Library Journal reports. 


Norman Lewis, a teacher o f the vocab- 
ulary workshop in New Rochelle, is co- 
author with Wilfred Funk of A More 
Powerful Vocabulary, issued in October. 
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VICTORY BOOK DRIVE CONTINUING 


Books and more books are still wanted 
for Army, Navy, Air Forces and Marines, 
Dr Frank L. Tolman, State Director of 
the Victory Book Campaign, announces. 
Huge streams have flowed from the li- 
braries and schools of New York State 
into book preparation centers and from 
there to Army and Navy camps and sta- 
tions and to U. S. O. centers here and 
abroad. 

Now for the first time official war re- 
books exceed the 
available in preparation centers. 
are doubtless many collections, large and 
libraries, 


volumes 
There 


quests for 


small, still in schools and 
Doctor Tolman said, adding that it is 
important that these be sorted and for- 
warded promptly to the nearest prepara- 
tion centers so that we can meet promptly 
all urgent demands. 

The workers have to depend largely on 
their friends for free transportation but 
the State Police and local trucking com- 
panies that are members of the American 
Trucking Association are carrying books 
free as space permits. 

The curtailment of W. P. A. forced the 
closing of some preparation centers. The 
addresses of those still active are: 


Buffalo 

Buffalo Museum of Science 

Humboldt Park, Buffalo 

Entrances: Herman and Best streets, Fill- 
more and Best streets, Humboldt park- 
way and Northampton street 

Delivery: Rear 
through Friday, 9 to 4 


entrance on Monday 


Endicott 
V. B. C. Book Depot, A-8 
Hillside Center Branch, Endicott 
Library 
104 Odell avenue, Endicott 
Monday through 


Public 


Delivery : Saturday, 9 


to 6 
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Hempstead 

V. B. C. Book Depot A-6 

New Prospect School 

Hempstead 

Delivery: Monday through Friday, 9 to 4 
Schenectady (note change of address) 

V. B. C. Book Depot, A-4 

Brandywine School 

North 


Schenectady 


3randywine avenue 


Delivery: Monday through Friday, 9 to 4 


Syracuse 
V. B. C. Book Depot, A-3 
Syracuse Public Library 
Montgomery and Jefferson streets 
Syracuse 
Mont- 
Satur- 


door, entrance on 


Monday through 


Delivery: Rear 
gomery street, 
day, 9 to 6 
White Plains 
V. B. C. Book Depot, A-5 
Room B-32, County Office Bldg., White 
Plains 
in basement, 


Delivery: Side entrance, 


Monday through Friday, 9 to 4 


CONFERENCE CANCELED 

In view of the emergency now exist- 
ing, the planning committee for the re- 
gional library conference has reluctantly 
reached the conclusion that it is best to 
cancel the conference scheduled for Oc- 
tober 22d-24th at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
Carl W. Hintz, chairman of publicity 
committee, has announced. This decision 


was reached, he said, only after careful 


study of the various elements involved 


and is in accordance with a recent state- 
ment from the Federal Government urg- 
ing cancellation of conferences and con- 
ventions wherever possible. 





EDNA M. SANDERSON RETIRES 


Edna M. Sanderson, associate dean of 
the School of Library Service of Colum- 
bia University, retired from that position 
in September 1942 after a career of more 
than 40 years devoted to the professional 
education of librarians. 

Miss Sanderson, who was graduated 
from Wellesley College in 1899, earned a 
B.L.S. degree from the New York State 
Library School in 1901 and received an 
honorary M.L.S. degree from The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in 1930. 
From 1900 to 1926 she served succes- 
sively as assistant, registrar and vice di- 
rector of the New York State Library 
School except for the year 1918-19 when 
she had a part in the American Library 
Association’s war service program in 
Washington, D. C. At Columbia Uni- 
versity, from 1926 to the present, she 


continued her work as assistant to the 
director, associate director and associate 
dean. 

At the School of Library Service from 
the time of its organization in 1926, and 
at the New York State Library School 
from 1900 to 1926, Miss Sanderson in- 
terpreted librarianship to thousands of 
librarians in training. Her high ideals 
and her understanding of people and of 
libraries inspired librarians and helped 
innumerable libraries in the United States 
and abroad in the vital problem of finding 
librarians most capable and fit for par- 
ticular positions and complex situations. 
For librarians everywhere Miss Sander- 
son’s retirement means that another 


friend, adviser and leader has withdrawn 
from their field. 





LIBRARY PROFESSOR TO RETIRE 


was an instructor in the New York State 


Lucy E. Fay will this fall retire as 
associate professor of library service, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Following headship of the Eng- 
lish department, Texas State College for 
Women, 1903-06, she became an assistant 
in the Extension Division, New York 
State Library, 1908-09, librarian of the 
West Virginia University for the next 
year, again librarian of the University of 
Tennessee, 1910-18, 1920-23, in the in- 
terim serving as instructor and acting di- 
rector of the Carnegie Library School, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Miss Fay organized the Sailors Li- 
brary, United States Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fla., in March 1918 and did 
A. L. A. war service. In 1925-26 she 
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Library School, becoming in the latter 
year assistant professor of bibliography, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity. In 1929-36 she was associate 
professor of bibliography and since then 
she has been associate professor of li- 
brary service. She is a member of nu- 
merous associations and is co-author, with 
Anne T. Eaton, of Use of Books and 
Libraries, third edition, 1928. 
— 

Dr Richard Eddy Sykes, 81, president 
of St Lawrence University until 1935, 
and president emeritus since, died Oc- 
tober 2d. Born in Canton, he was called 
from a pastorate in Malden, Mass., to 
head his alma mater. 
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NO ‘WAVES’ LIBRARIANS 

Many inquiries have been received by 
the Navy as to whether the “ WAVES” 
will include library positions in the naval 
service. Isabel Du Bois, director of li- 
braries, United States Navy Department, 


reports that the purpose of the Women’s 


Naval Reserve is to provide women to 
release junior officers and enlisted men 
in the shore establishment for duty at sea. 
Since naval librarians are civilians under 
civil service, there is obviously no rea- 
son to replace them by officers or enlisted 
personnel, she declares. She further 
explained : 

We shall continue, of course, to expand our 
library service as the naval service expands. 
Appointments to these library positions are 
made through civil service procedures. The 
examination from which appointments are usu- 
ally made is that of junior professional assist- 
ant. Any information regarding the examina- 
tion should be obtainei either through the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or the local post office. 


EARLY GLOBE 
(Concluded from page 48) 
India 


was “ Hindostan ” and divided into many 


were marked “Isles of Japan.” 
sections. The Burma-Malay peninsula 
bore the legend “ Dirmane Empire.” No 
north or south polar regions are indi- 
cated. 

James Wilson and his sons wrought 
well, both as to the sphere and its stand 
and as to the geographical exactitude of 
their maps, as comparison with a modern 
globe reveals. The globe is a monument 
to American progress, perseverance and 
artisanship and is so regarded by its new 
owner, the State of New York. 
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DEFENSE POSTERS 

Eight colored posters of stiff cardboard 
14” x 22” in size constituted the complete 
defense poster set printed in September 
1941 under the statewide W. P. A. project 
sponsored by the Division of Adult Edu- 


cation and Library Extension. 


The subjects of the posters were: 
Faith in America 
All Out for Defense of Democracy 
It Can’t Happen Here 
Your Lot in a Totalitarian State 
To Speak Up for Democracy 
Strengthen Good Neighbor Policy 
Capacity Production 
1791 The Four Freedoms 1941 
Each set of eight posters sold for $1, 
which covered cost of printing and trans- 
portation. Sets numbering 1000 were 
printed and 700 were sold. Twenty-five 
sets have been distributed free to libraries 
in Army barracks, and the morale com- 
mittee of the New York State War 
Council plans to use the balance of the 
meetings 


posters in connection with 


planned throughout the State. 
New York Libraries bought 62 per cent 
Public libraries took 209 


Posters were sold and 


of the posters. 
and schools 207. 
shipped to every state (including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) except Nevada and 
New Mexico, while Canada was repre- 
sented in the distribution by the Toronto 
Public Library. 

The reading lists which accompanied 
the posters pointed the way to library 
book resources which could help to make 
democracy strong. 

Unsolicited comments from nearly 100 
libraries bear testimony to the part these 
posters and lists are playing in the total 


war effort in many libraries. 
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YOUNG AMERICA ON THE HOME FRONT 


A LIST OF PAMPHLETS SELECTED 


AND RECOM MENDED 


BY THE SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


OF NORTHERN NEW YORK, DORIS M. COLE, CHAIRMAN, FOR THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES SECTION OF THE NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


On April 28, 1942, President Roosevelt 
said: 

Not all of us can have the privilege of fight- 
ing our enemies in distant parts of the world. 

Not all of us can have the privilege of work- 
ing in a munitions factory or a shipyard or on 
the farms or in oil fields or mines, producing 
the weapons or the raw materials that are 
needed by our armed forces. 

But there is one front and one battle where 
the United States—every man, 
woman and child—is in 
privileged to remain in action throughout this 
war. That front is right here at home, in our 


daily lives, in our daily tasks. . . 


everyone in 


action and will be 


The following bibliography has been 


prepared to bring together materials that 
will help young people to understand what 


is meant by the “ home front.” 

For example, we can all be careful of 
our possessions. We can learn to buy 
wisely and to make what we have last. 

We are all subject to rationing. We 
can study the rationing and priorities pro- 
grams and other systems set up by the 
Government to conserve materials and be 
ready to abide by them as they apply to 
us. 

We can all be careful of 
We can learn to eat wisely so that we will 
We can 


and practise the simple rules of 


our bodies. 


be strong and well nourished. 
know 
safety and first aid. 

We can all be careful of our thoughts 
and speech. We can learn to recognize 
propaganda and the work of the fifth col- 
umn. We can avoid saying or doing any- 
thing that will help the enemy. 
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We can all stand back of our country. 
We can keep our morale high. We can 
help financially by buying war savings 
bonds and stamps, and by contributing to 
such organizations as the Red Cross. 

The battle on the home front will not 
be lost. 

Selection of Materials 

Materials examined for this list have 
been limited to pamphlets and _ leaflets 
costing less than a dollar. They have 
been selected on the basis of how well 
they answer the two questions every high 
pupil “What is it all 
and “ What can I do?” Tech- 


defense 


school asks: 
about?” 
nical bulletins for 


pamphlets for formal civilian defense or- 


classes and 
ganization have been purposely omitted. 

It is hoped that schools and libraries 
with small funds will find this a helpful 
list in building up a collection of informa- 
tive material on the war as it affects the 
individual. All the items on the list can 
be bought for five dollars. 

Pamphlets should be ordered directly 
from the sources indicated. 


General 

A University of Chicago 
March 

Chicago, 


Civilian defense. 
Round-Table broadcast (No. 208). 
8, 1942. 2Z29p. University of 
Chicago, Ill. 10c 

Coming crisis in manpower, by M. S. Stew- 
art. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 68) 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10c 
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Defense and living costs. (Defense Digest 
No. 7). 1941. 20p. American Association 
for Adult Education, 525 W. 120th st., 
New York, N. Y. 10c 

Homes to live in, by Elizabeth Ogg and 
Harold Sandbank. (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 66). 1942. 3lp. Public Affairs 
Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 10c 


How to check inflation, by J. M. Clark. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 64). 1942. 
3lp. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10c 

Our country’s call to service. (Educational 
and National Defense Series; Pamphlet 
No. 1). 1942. 24p. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 15c 

Relentless war. The key to victory, by E. M. 
Earle. (Columbia Home Front War- 

Columbia 


books, No. 3). 1942. 30p. 
University Press, 2960 


York, N. Y. 25c 


3roadway, New 


War and the family. A University of Chicago 
Round-Table broadcast (No. 215). April 
26, 1942. 29p. University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 10c 


What economic sacrifices must we make for 
a lasting peace? America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. April 23, 1942. 48p. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 


N. Y. 10c 


Your community in the war. A guidebook 
of homefront activities. 1941. 17p. Ki- 
wanis International, 520 N. Michigan av., 
Chicago, Ill. Free to libraries. 10c to all 


others 


Your town and defense. (Defense Digest 
No. 6). 1941. 20p. American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, 525 W. 120th 
st. New York, N. Y. 10c 


Air Raid Precaution 


Blackouts, prepared by the War Department 
with the assistance and advice of other 
federal agencies. August 1941. 60p. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 25¢ 

What to do in an air raid. 1941. 8p. U.S. 
Office of Civilian Defense, Washington, 
D.C. Free 
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Censorship 
Censorship. A University of Chicago Round- 
Table broadcast (No. 201). January 18, 
1942. 29p. University of Chicago, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 10c 
Fifth Column 


Divide and conquer. The story of Nazi ter- 
ror. 1942. 15p. Office of Facts and 
Figures, Washington, D. C. Free 

Fifth column. 
1940. Association Press, 347 Madison av., 
New York, N. Y. 15c 

Fifth column lessons for America, by Wil- 
liam Donavan and Edgar Mowrer. (Pam- 

Washington, 


Propaganda analysis. July 


phlets on Current Affairs). 
D. C. 25e 
Fighting the fifth column in the Americas, 
by Edwin L. Bernays (United States and 
a World at War). 1940. Mimeo. Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 20c 
First Aid 
Until the doctor comes. (Public Health Ser- 
ies; Miscellaneous Publication No. 21). 


1941. 60p. 
Washington, D. C. 15c 


Government Printing Office, 


Morale 


Education and the morale of a free people. 
(Educational Policies Commission Series). 
1941. 29p. National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th st., N. W., Washington, 
a. <. 

Morale, first line of defense? A University 
of Chicago Round-Table broadcast (No. 
149). January 19, 1941. 29p. University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 10c 

Morale, ours and theirs. A University of 
Chicago Round-Table broadcast (No. 199). 
January 4, 1942. 29p. University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 10c 

School and college civilian morale service; 
how to participate. 1941. 29p. United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Free 

Priorities 

Priorities and defense; a handbook on the 
operation of the priorities system. 1941. 
69p. Office of Production Management, 
Washington, D. C. Free 





Rationing 
What does rationing mean? by P. F. 
Drucker, N. H. Jacoby and Leonard 
Kurin. A University of Chicago Round- 
Table broadcast (No. 198). December 28, 
1941. University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 10c 


25p. 


Safety 
Safety. 64p. Boy Scouts of America, 2 
Park av., New York, N. Y. 20c 


The School’s Part 


How can our schools meet the war emer- 
gency? Town Meeting of the 
Air. February 2, 1942. 30p. Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 10c 


America’s 


War policy for American schools. February 
1942. Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 16th st., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


10c 


What is youth’s role in defense of Democ- 
racy? America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. 1941. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10c 


What the schools can do. (Office of Edu- 
cation; Education and National Defense 
Series, Pamphlet No. 4). 1941. 22p. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 


Victory Gardens 
City home garden. (Department of Agri- 
culture, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1044). 1942. 
30p. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 5c 


Guide for planning the local victory garden 
program. 1942. 13p. Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, ). C. Free 


Pocket book of vegetable gardening, by 
Charles H. Nissley. 1942. 256p. Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1230 Sixth av., New York, 
N. ¥. Zoe 


Victory gardens. (Department of Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 483). 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. Se 
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War Bonds and Stamps 
(The cost of the war effort) 


Dollars for democracy. 1941. 1l6p. Office 

for Emergency Management, Washington, 

D. C. Free 

How shall we pay for the war? (Publi 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 52): 1942. 30p 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10c 

More for your money, by C. W. Mofett 
(Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 63). 1942 
32p. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 

York, N. Y. 10c 

Mrs Brown buys a bond. 1942. 32p. United 
States Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C. Free 

Public schools and defense savings. 194] 
New York State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. Free 

Read your labels, by Helen Dallas and Max- 
ine Enlow. (Public Affairs Pamphlets No. 
51). 1942. 29p. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. 10c 


Sharing America. 
gram for 
fense Savings consultation with 
the Office of United 
States Treasury Department, Washington, 
ZS. 


feller Plaza, New 


A defense savings pro- 
schools. Prepared by the De- 
staff in 
Education. 8p. 


Free 


A University of Chicago 
March 


Chicago, 


Taxes vs Axis. 
Round-Table broadcast (No. 209). 
15, 1942. 29p. University of 
Chicago, Ill. 10c 

(Arsenal of Democracy 

Division of Informa- 


War against waste. 
Series). 1941. 
tion, Office for Emergency Management, 
Washington, D. C. Free 


26p. 


Wise Eating 
Are we well fed? A report on the diets of 
families in the U. S. (Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 
430). 1941. 28p. Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 15c 


Government 


Be a victory planner in your home. 1942. 
4p. Bureau of Home Economics, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Free 
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Eat the right food to help keep you fit. 
1941. 3p. Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. Free 

Food for freedom. May 1942. 5p. Bureau 
of Home Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Free 

Food for thought, the schools responsibility 
in nutrition education. (Education and 
National Defense Series, Pamphlet No. 
22). 1941. 32p. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 15c 

Recipes to match your sugar ration; victory 
begins at home. 1942. 14p. Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. Free 

This problem of food, by J. I. Rowntree. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 33). 1941. 
32p. Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10c 

a 

Pamphlets are always important and 
popular. In wartime they are particu- 
larly needed to supply information, for 
information and morale are essential for 
victory. 

Usually a pamphlet treats one subject, 
or one phase of a subject, and treats it 
directly and clearly. Pamphlets can be 
written and illustrated more quickly than 
books. Hence, they can be published 
rapidly. Hence, 
schools and libraries should be able to 
acquire them easily and quickly. They 
are brief. Hence, many busy people and 
many slow readers will read them rapidly. 


They are inexpensive. 


It is as necessary to evaluate pamphlets 
as to evaluate books — to know whether 
they are authoritative, accurate, up-to- 
date, readable and vivid. Obviously those 
who choose and distribute pamphlets 
should help those who use pamphlets to 
know enough of the scholarship, purpose, 
and point of view of authors or publish- 
ers to understand whether the contents 
can be taken as fair and balanced, or 


October 1942 


whether allowance must be made for bias 
or propaganda. 

Librarians and teachers must plan not 
only to acquire pamphlets, but also to dis- 
play them, to stimulate readers to use 
them and to file them so that they will 
be easily available when needed. 

As the importance of pamphlets has 
been increasingly realized, provision has 
been made for selling many of them 
through certain central distributing 
agencies and for lending many of them 
through libraries and certain other organ- 


izations. 


The brief address list which follows 
of 


supplies information regarding a few 
the centers from which pamphlets may 
A list of the 
publish 


be borrowed or purchased. 


organizations which pamphlets 


will be presented in a later issue of the 
3ULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 


Where To Borrow and Where To Buy 


Addresses from which exhibits and 


pamphlets are lent or sold 


Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace 
8 W. 40th st., 
New York, N. Y. 

The commission offers a study kit called 
“ How shall the peace be organized?” for 25 
cents and announces that from time to time the 
material will be changed as new and pertinent 
materials are available. 

The kit examined contained six pamphlets: 
The Preliminary Report of the Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace, A Study 
Course on Immediate Post-War Problems, 
Comment on the Eight-Point Declaration of 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, all three published by the commis- 
sion; and Essential Facts Underlying World 
Organization, published by the League of Na- 
tions Association; Fundamental Principles and 
Problems (of Post-War Reconstruction) pub- 
lished by the American Council on Public Af- 
fairs; and The New World, published by the 
Council for Democracy. 

For information regarding the other publica- 
tions of the commission write for its announce- 
ment of publications. 
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Debate Service 
New York State Library 
Albany, N. Y. 


Pamphlets and clippings on public affairs and 
other present day problems are lent for a four- 
week period. The borrower pays postage in 
both directions. Teachers should ask librarians 
to request loans as soon as they know for what 
subjects they wish material. 


Information Exchange 
United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 

Loan packets of pamphlets, reading lists, 
maps etc. may be borrowed from the Informa- 
tion Exchange of the United States Office of 
Education. Three packets may be ordered at 
a time and may be kept for a period of two 
weeks. Franked labels are supplied for their 
return without payment of postage. Send for 
the catalog which gives the titles of the 75 
packets provided to date. 

Service Division 
Bureau of Public Inquiries, 
Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C. 


Monthly information are 


packets of war 


being distributed to a limited number of libra- 
ries and schools. Write to Harriet Root, Chief, 
Service Division, Bureau of Public Inquiries, 
Office of War Information, Washington, D. C, 
to request that the address of your school or 
your library be added to the mailing list to 
receive these important and timely materials 
as soon as they are available. You may also 
wish to ask whether you can now obtain the 
six packets which were distributed before 
September 1, 1942. 


Victory Publications Clearing House 
152 Washington av., 
Albany, N. Y. 


The Victory Publications Clearing House 
sells on a nonprofit basis pamphlets published 
by various recognized agencies and kits on 
problems of current interest. To date 16 kits 
have been prepared by the office of Citizen 
Unity of the New York State War Council, 
Each kit contains suggestions for setting up a 
discussion group, an introductory outline of the 
topics for discussion, a list of questions suitable 
for discussion, a selection of pamphlets and 
reprints and a list of books, pamphlets and 
magazine articles for additional reading. Kits 
vary in price from 30 cents to $1.25; pamphlets, 


from 2 cents to 25 cents. 





LIBRARY IN MEXICO 


In the summer of 1941, the office of the 
coordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
Washington asked the American Library 
Association to start a library in Mexico 
City, and the 
Franklin is the answer to that request. 


Biblioteca Benjamin 


It is not an attempt to tell our good Mexican 
friends how to run their [says Dr 
Harry M. Lydenberg, former director of the 
New York Public Library and now director of 
the Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin] nor is it an 
attempt to provide another library for another 
American colony in another foreign land. It 
was not an attempt to furnish books for an 
ignorant community, nor a new community, not 


libraries 


a community unacquainted with books. 

It is an attempt to put modern books, largely 
in a foreign tongue, before a cultured, sophisti- 
cated community, with rich and important col- 
books of its own, a community 
traditions and achievements of 


lections of 
steeped in 
scholarship. 
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PUBLICITY HONOR ROLL 
Awards of attractive map scrolls were 
made to representatives of 69 libraries 
for distinctive publicity on June 25th by 
the H. W. Wilson Company of New 
York. Entries were judged primarily on 
were 


appeal to those for whom they 


intended. 
The following libraries in New York 
State were among those honored: 
Albany Public Library 
New York Public Library 
Brooklyn Public Library 
New York Municipal Reference 
Branch of the New York Public 
Library 
Rochester Public Library 
Holland Patent Free Library 
Queens Borough Public Library 
Schenectady Free Public Library 
White Plains Public Library 
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